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April Car-Truck Outp ut 


Totaled 154, 


Against 127,277 in March 


823 Vehicles 


| 


Final Figures Conssieulite in Excess of Earlier STUDEBAKER MAKES 


Estimates; Better 


In Current Month 


New York, 


April totaled 154,823 units, a 
the United States Bureau of 


127,277 for March this year and compares with 354, 1098 in 


April last year. 

Of the total April production, the 
United States accounted for 148,013) 
units, of which 120,841 were passen- | 
ger cars, 27,141 trucks and 31 taxi- 
cabs. 
assemblies from parts made in the 
United States and reported as com- 
plete units or vehicles. The Cana- 
dian contribution to the April total 
included 5,660 passenger cars and 


1,150 trucks, or a grand total of 
6,810 vehicles. 
Passenger car production took a 


sharp upturn in the United States | 
during the fourth month of the year | 


with the total of 120,641 units, com- 
paring with 99,325 during March. 
Trucks also increased from 19,560 in 
March to 27,141 in April. “Taxicabs, 


hqwever, declined from 74 in March | 
to 31 in April. During the past 
three months production in the 


United States has shown consistent 
gains, with the 118,959 total in | 
March topping the 117,481 in Febru- | 
ary and the April figure eclipsing | 
March, Still further gains are ex- 
pected in the current month. 
Canadian production, on the other 
hand, showed a good gain in March 
over February, with a total of 5,477 


for February and 8,313 during | 
March. In April the figure fell to| 
6,810 units. 


Totals for the first four months} 
of the year in the United States | 
were 503,734 this year, 1,005,132 in | 
1931 and 1,444,047 during 1930. 
Canadian figures for the same period 
were 24,336 this year, 46,519 in 1931 | 
and 70,923 during 1930. 


MOTOR DEATHS 
DECLINE IN MAY 


Washington, May 27.—The De-| 
partment of Commerce announces 
that during the four weeks ended 
May 14, 1932, eighty-five large cities 
in the United States reported 564 
deaths from automobile accidents. 
This number compares with 688 
deaths during the four weeks ended 
May 16, 1931, 

Most of these deaths were the re- 
sult of accidents which occurred 


within the corporate limits of the 
city, although some accidents oc- 
curred outside of the city limits. 
For the 52-week period ended 
May 14, 1931, the totals for all the 
cities were, respectively, 8,832 and 
9,097, which indicate a recent rate 
of 24.6 per 100,000 population, as 
against an earlier rate of 26, or a 
decrease of 5 per cent. in the rate 





May 27.— Production of passenger cars, | 
trucks and taxicabs in the United States and Canada suried | 


These figures include foreign 


| proved by 


Showing Expected 


GAINS IN EXPORT 
FIELD FOR 1932 


South Bend, Ind., May 27.—Arvid 
by | | L. Frank, vice-president and general 
This compares with manager of the Studebaker Pierce- 
|Arrow Export Corporation, an- 
| nounced today that his organization | 
{ had gained a large percentage of the 


ccording to a report today 
Census. 


‘SCRAP METAL RULES 
APPROVED BY FEDERAL | 
TRADE COMMISSION AC 


Washington, May 27.—The scrap 
iron and steel industry has accepted 
a number of trade practice rules 
condemning and defining various 


unfair competitive tactics, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission announced 
May 20. The commission said it had 
approved the rules as accepted. The | 
announcement and the rules follow: 
The scrap iron and steel industry's 
trade practice conference rules are 
being repromulgated by the Federal 
Trade Commission after a reconsid- 
eration of the rules and the accept- | 
ance of them in that form by the 
industry. 
Four rules 


ket, due to the popularity abroad of 
| the new Rockne Six. 
| exp orts this year have far exceeded 
those of the same period in 1931. 


| first four months of last year regis- 
tered by the Studebaker export divi- 


(Continued on Page 53) 


ALL G. E. EMPLOYEES 
TO TAKE PART IN 
JUNE SALES DRIVE: 


Schenectady, N. Y., May 27.—All| 
employees of General Electric Com- 
pany will participate in June in an 
i 
have now been ap-| employee sales campaign. 

By interesting friends, neighbors 


the commission as per- E 
taining to umfair methods of com- |and relatives to such an extent that 
|}an appointment can be made for a 


petition and are marked Group I. | 
A rule formerly approved relates | professional salesman to call upon 
to presentation of fictitious bills of | the prospect, the employee becomes 
|lading to secure advances of money.|€¢ligible for a 5 per cent. commis- 
Another rule approved by the com- | Sion on every article sold in this 
| manner, provided each sale is closed 


before J July 30. 


(Continued on Page 9) 


MIDDLE WEST TRUCK GROUP 
TOLD TO STABILIZE BUSINESS 


Chicago, May 27.—Greater attention to the stabilizing 


|of their business by interstate truck companies was urged 


| by Robert H. Dunn, chairman of the Michigan Public Utilities 
Commission, last night in an address before Middle West 
operators at the annual dinner of the Central Motor Freight 
Association here in the Congress Hotel. 
Present at the speakers’ table ®— 


ae business in foreign mar- | 


Passenger car | 


| Avie of Officers 


A. J. Brosseau, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
of the National Confectioners 


MISSISSIPPI ENACTS 
NEW TRUCK AND BUS 
REGULATION LAW. 


Miss., 





| The following table shows the per- | 
| centage of business increase over the | 


Jackson, 


| railroads and motor 


May 27 (UTPS).—| fore 


Brosseau of N. A. C. C. Warns of 
Dangers of U. S. Truck Control 


Needed for Enforcement and. 
Would Rival Prohibition Experiment in 
Cost, He Tells Convention 


New York, May 27.—Federal truck control would be as 
unsuccessful and costly to enforce as prohibition has been, 
vice-president of the National Automobile 
declared at the annual convention 


s Association in Atlantic City, 
* Wednesday. 

“The army of special officers 
which would be needed to admin- 
ister truck regulation would only 
mean added taxes and higher ship- 
ping costs for the public,” he stated, 

“There is no competition between 
trucks in the 
true sense of the word, and there- 
no reason or justification for 


The Mississippi Legislature before | attempting to impose identical reg- 


|}and truck bill enacting certain reg- 
| ulations for operation over the state 
| The bill is awaiting the 
 tietiaies of Gov. Sennett Connor. 
fwd bill in addition to the regula- 
| tio will produce an estimated in- 
come to the state of $750,000 an- 

i 

The bill specifies 
ere for buses and 
makes the viclation of these laws 

a misdemeanor. Interstate and in- 

trastate buses and trucks alike are 
| affect ted by the bill. 

No single vehicle shall have more 
than 14,000 pounds net load or hav- 
ing greater weight, including load of 
22,000 pounds maximum on any one 
axle. 

All buses with exceptign of those 
in uSe before the bill is to go into 
effect must be equipped with four 
wheel brakes. All buses and trucks 
must be properly illuminated with 
buses of seven capacity or more 
displaying three green lights on 
,front in horizontal line near the 
top. Three red lights must also 
be placed in the rear with one yel- 
low or amber reflector. 

The bill also declares that it shall 


highways. 


widths and 


trucks and 


| € 


| 





to operate a bus continuously for 
more than twelve hours in any 
twenty-four-hour period or sixteen 
hours with rest periods. 

The tax rate was set at 15 cents 
per horse power generated by mo- 


(Continued on Page 4) 


HIT-RUN PENALTIES 


were public service officials from a 
number of surrounding states. War- 
ren E. Wright, president of the asso- 
ciation, conducted the meeting. 


“Truck shipping is a comparative- 
ly new system of transportation and 
yet in many respects it is more 
archaic than the rail system of sixty 
years ago,” said Mr. Dunn, For in- 
stance, few trucking companies have 
an interchange of trailers. It issno 
exaggeration to say that the. truck 
shipping industry has grown too 
fast for its own good, yet a hopeful 
sign is that some of its leaders real- 
ize that fact and are working to 
correct the defects. One of the great 
needs is regulation of intrastate 


traffic, but it is useless to take such 


a step when there is no regulation 
of interstate traffic. 


Another fault has been the failure 
of the industry to attract working 
capital through putting this busi- 
ness in such shape as to interest 
bankers as others have been able 
to do. 

“There has been too rapid a sale 
of equipment to truckers. Forty per 
cent. too many heavy duty units 
have been built and sold for this 
type of work. Up to now it cannot 
be said that trucks have success- 
fully competed with the rails in 
hauls of more than two hundred 
miles, 

“By next January I predict there 
will be uniform laws among states, 
or in lieu of that the right will be 
given law enforcing agencies gen- 
erally to make reciprocal agree- 
ments. The truck in interstate ship- 
ping has made a place for itself 


INCREASED IN MASS. 


Boston, Mass., May 27.—A recent 
legislative amendment to the motor 
vehicle law which increases the 
penalty for causing injury to any 
person by so-called “hit-run” driv- 
ing has become effective in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Under the former law an opera- 
tor convicted for a first offense had 
his license revoked for sixty days 
and for a second or subsequent con- 
viction for one year. Now the pen- 
alty is revocation of one year for 





| ule 
| adjourning passed the proposed bus s|" ation,’ 


Mr. Brosseau said. 
‘If highway transport was in any 


; way comparable with rail transpor- 


| 


| Would 
| owned truck? 


; tract carrier, 


| tation, the argument of the rail- 
roads would be sound, but highway 
| transport is not a system of trans- 
portation, or monopoly, as are rail- 
roads. The 3,500,000 trucks, 2,500,- 
000 owned by individuals, can by no 
stretch of the imagination be con- 
sidered competitors of the railroads 
and subject to the same type of 
regulation. 

“If we are to regulate, what shall 
we regulate, on what basis, and how? 
you regulate the shipper- 
The right of the in- 
dividual to operate his own vehicle 
over the highway, so long as police 
power is not abused as to size, weight 
and speed* (which every one con- 
cedes) has been clearly established 
by the courts. So that is out. 

“If you regulate the common car- 
rier out of business, the contract 
carrier remains. Regulate the con- 
or burden it with ex- 


(Continued on Page 3) 





be unlawful to force any employee | 


EASTERN CANADA 
SALES FOR APRIL 
SHOW INCREASE 


Toronto, May 27.—New car sales 
in the four Eastern provinces of 
Canada for April were 3714 per cent. 
higher than in March, according to 
registration figures made available 
by Might Directories, Ltd., of this 
city, covering the provinces of On- 
tario, Quebec, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. Commercial car regis- 
trations in April showed an increase 
over March of 22 per cent. 

Total new passenger and commer- 
cial car registrations for the month 
reached 5,960, the highest return for 
any one month this year. Of this 
number 5,055 were passenger cars 
and 905 commercial cars. March 
sales totaled 4,382, 3,667 being pas- 
senger cars and 715 commercial cars. 

Subdivided as to provinces, sales 
for the month of April are as fol- 
low: 

Passenger. Commercial. 


during the year. “The Interstate Commerce Com- 

Eight cities reported no deaths| mission has taken a step in the 
from .automobile accidents for the/| right direction by urging co-ordina- 
last four weeks, while three cities| tion of lake and rail as well as truck 
reported no deaths from automobile | and bus traffic, yet one trouble has 
accidents for the corresponding pe-! been the. slowness of the commis- 
riod of 1931. sion .to. make this recommendation. 





and now needs developing. Those 
in this industry must get the wild- 


catters out and business men in if| this year, according to the State 


they wish to be real public servants. 
They must also know their business 
costs through Jpstituting a, uniform 
accounting .¢ysiem.” 


the first offense and two years for| Ontario ....... 3,124 465 
a second. Fines and terms of im-| Quebec ........ 1,235 294 
prisonment that may be imposed| New Brunswick 389 56 
remain unchanged. Nova Scotia.... 307 90 

During the last three years and —— —omnee 
including the first four months of| Totals .......5,055 905 


During the ‘months of January, 
February, March and April this year 
a total of 11,514 new passenger ear 


Registrar of Motor Vehicles, Mor- 
gan T. Ryan, 129 persons have been 
killed and 1,590 injured by hit-run 
drivers. 


* 
“ 


¥ 


Continued on Page 11) 
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DE SOTO DELIVERIES | 
GAIN 25% IN FIRST 
FOUR MONTHS OF 1932 


Detroit, May 27.—Retail deliv- 
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FRONTENAC 6-85 CUSTOM SEDAN 


NEW YORK REGISTRATIONS 
DECLINE FROM 1931 LESS 
THAN HALF OF 1 PER CENT. 


New York, May 27.— William J. 
Gottlieb, vice-president of the New 
York Automobile Club, today called 
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~ FINANCIAL NEWS 


Detroit, May 27.—Murray Corpo- 
ration of America and subsidiaries 





(automobile bodies, accessories, etc.) | 


|report for quarter ended March 31, 
| 1932, net loss of $798,472 after de- 





SPARKS from DETROIT 





Why the Speedway 
» » re 


How It Happened 





x. * 





Depression Fines 


“* * 


The Chief Meets the Chief 


* » * 


| 


| Chris Sinsabaugh—Detroit Editor 
I 
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| ITH the big 500-mile race only two days away, why not 
iW, story on howcome the Indianapolis Speedway? The 
ayes have it. 

Time was when the James Gordon Bennett cup race was 
|the speed classic of the automobile world, an international 


| 



























eries of De Soto cars for the first! attention to the fact that New York preciation and interest, etc., com- | road race which brought together teams representing the 
four months of the year as re- | state continues to lead the country | paring with net loss of $204,983 in 


ported by De Soto dealers totaled |;,, the total number of %ts motor | first quarter of 1931. | various countries building automobiles. It never was contested 
10,363 cars, as compared with 8,287 | vehicle registrations. Statement of Murray, Corporation | jn this country, for the reason that an American car never 


subsidiaries of : ; 
for the corresponding period of last) + the present time there are Se a Soe on OT As a matter of fact, we had the socks licked off us 


March 31, 1932, shows total assets | won it. ck 
year, an increase of 25 per cent. —/ 2,297,248 motor vehicles registered | of $27,131,002, comparing with $30.-|in every race in which we competed. We never finished but 
Combined De Soto and Plymouth | for 1931. This compares with 2,307,- ) 


889,167 on March 31, 1931, and def- | ee a p , . ; ik j f the races. 
jehi i , and that ran something like tenth in one o é 
sales by De Soto dealers for the first | 739 vehicles registered at the same | jcit of $117,378 against surplus of one car, an a - s . 




















































686 time last year. The decrease for | $1 734205. Current assets, includ- | 
aan cae sg poo aa eae oe is eal ars ae para is leSS| ing $1,776,789 cash, amounted to| CARL G. FISHER, whom we now know as the founder 
ce ge ' ee Cee SS ee | $6,647,574 and- current liabilities! > . . sos . ; arious oth 
i i we | ray way and various other 
sponding period of last year, an | were $802,130. This compares with | Of the Lincoln Highway, the Dixie Highway a 


leash of $2,103,534, current assets of | enterprises that have benefited the automobile industry, was 


SAN FRANCISCO MANAGER / $9,543,176 and current liabilities of/ » .yeed merchant of sorts in his younger days. So he went 
San Francisco, Cal.. May 27.—| %2:414,966 on March 31, 1931. : 


banner year 1929 |Frank J. Timmens, San Francisco ee 'to France as a relief driver on the Pope-Toledo team which 
ner y 1 Ss, Ss s 


Registrations for forty-eight states | regional manager, Dodge Brothers ‘had Herb Lytle and Bert Dingley for its pilots. We were 
eg arf Reg a TB gy ag | fe corm gl gs mein aay nw Perfect / licked again, but Fisher got the big idea- He discovered that 


increase-of 60 per cent TIMMENS NAMED DODGE 


This showing was exceeded only 
by the corresponding period of the 


PERFECT CIRCLE 
Chicago, May 27.—The 








: : : 2 : | 

and thirty-seven states for April | pointment of W. J. Kensler as truck | Circle Company (piston rings) de- i Seo . 
show a gain of 24 per cent, for | representatives in the Portland, Ore.,|Clared regular quarterly dividend of | the European cars were better performers because of the 
De Soto. 50 cents on capital stock, payable | 69. operation given them by their respective governments in 


zone, succeeding G. H. Ribble. 

ccnenie ————  —_ — | July 1 to stock of record June 18. | 
Sales of Perfect Circle piston rings 
in Canada for the first four months 
| showed a 35 per cent. increases over 
| the like period a year ago, largely | 
}due to the fact that the company 
now has a manufacturing plant in 


the way of research help and roads to train over. 

So Fisher came home filled with the ambition to build a 
huge speedway that could be used as an outdoor laboratory 
by the industry. He found support in his home town, Indian- 
manta apolis, and Frank Wheeler, manufacturing Schebler carbu- 
Toronto which is in a position to! -etors; A. C. Newby president of the National Motor Vehicle 
render better service to Canadian | >. eae oe a . -rect-O-Lite chipped in 
dealers. The company expects Ca-|Company and Fisher’s partner in Prest-O-Lite chippec 
nadian sales to continue upward. to build such a track. 


TIMED BY LINK-BELT 





F * e 


New York, May 27. The petition’ ., THEY SPENT $460,000 building a two and one-half 
in bankruptcy against the Minerva | Mile course three and a half miles from the center of town, 
Automobiles, Inc., a New York cor-;and called it Speedway City. They used macadam for the 
poration, of 247 Park Ave., does not! surface, but the first meet, in 1909, proved macadam to be 
involve Societe Anonyme Minerva! pn. gy. for the purpose. So they tore it up and put in brick, at 
Motors of Antwerp, Belgium, whose | 4 additional cost of $450,000. They staged the first 500- 
a a. mile race in 1909, and it’s been running each year ever since, . 
counsel for the company announced | Save for time out for the World War, so Monday's event will 
yesterday. Plans are being formu-|be the twentieth time it has been run. 
lated for the organization of a new With the return of the manufacturers to racing through 
American sales company and the) the near-stock cars, Fisher’s primary object of building the 
es ooo with | track for an outdoor laboratory is revived. 

Pa * * 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CLEVELAND is now charging you only 50 cents for a 
oe ae ct Bie ings ner ted minor traffic violation, which has been front-page news this 
of 125 cents a aoe on the com-| Week. Credit it up to the depression. And talking of busting 
mon stock, placing the issue on a| traffic rules, 1 get from the big boss, our own Harry 
50-cent annual basis against $1 pre-| Tarantous, the story of his recent experience at Dansville, 
viously. The dividend is payable|N. Y. ' 
June 30 to stock of record June 10. | Dansville, be it known, is only two blocks long, and hasn't 

BABCOCK & WILCOX |a traffic cop. A city slicker, Tarantous week-ended there, and 
| Detroit, May 27.—Babcock & Wil- | unconsciously violated a town ordinance by passing in front 











THE FRANKLIN TWELVE 


For the first time in a Motor car—an air-cooled, 
supercharged multi-cylinder, high-powered air- | cox reduced the quarterly dividend | of, instead of around, a silent policeman. 


plane type engine—-TIMED BY LINK-BELT. 


It is with pride that we announce the acceptance 
of the engineering principles of the Link-Belt 
Automotive Silent Chain Drive on this new 
engine, and its adoption’ as standard factory 
equipment. 


“Timed by Link-Belt” means Timed for Relia- 
bility, for silent, smooth, enduring service. 


on the common stock from $1 to 50 * * * 


Holders of ere parable July 1 to} = «PHE NEXT DAY I received a telephone call from a 
holders of record June 20. | . te - ms. (6G , avi 
|Mr. Sherman,” writes H. A. T, -“‘Although never having 
‘heard of Mr. Sherman, I asked the operator to put him on { 
| New York, May 27.—Devoe &/the line. ‘I’m chief of police,’ he said. ‘Yesterday, when you 
Raynolds Company, Inc., omitted! Were in town, you violated one of our laws, etc., etc. 
the dividends on the no-par com- Uitnuhe 1} i is Gaue enliad tol to dinner to discuss a 
}mon A and B stocks” due at this mayne * should Nave asked him up aanaiies ’ 
time. |the serious offense, but at any rate, being called personally 
by the chief of police for committing such a dastardly crime, 

lis a distinction of some kind. I’m passing the story along 
|, Om ° . ” 
ito Cartoonist Bob Ripley. 
| * * * 
BEING DOUGHNUT-MINDED, I give you the observa- 
; |tions of the color expert, Howard Ketcham of Duco, who de- 
| DODGE TRUCK NAMES clares that ‘‘colored tires are serving to inject more individu- 

MacLELLAN IN MINNEAPOLIS | ality in wheel areas. With this new color adjunct available, 

Detroit, May 27.—Dodge Brothers | jt jg; more important than ever to treat the wheels in a manner 
Corporation announces the appoint- | that will make them appropriate components of the beauty 


ment of Lee L. MacLellan as truck | : ° r es met “ 
representative in the Minneapolis | ensemble of the motor car. High value, strong chrome colors 


zone, succeeding Frank A. Smith.|on wire wheels have a tendency to make a car appear “high , 
Mr. Smith was recently transferred | up.” In addition, the stop effect areas of pronounced color, . 
hea ee my oe -~ | when placed at either-end of a car, make it look shorter than 

been promoted to regional truck |it really is. By using colors of median value on wire wheels 


' representative. this undesirable feature will be overcome.” 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS 


THOMPSON PRODUCTS 
Cleveland, O., May 27.—Thomp- 
son Products, Inc., has taken no ac- 
tion on the quarterly dividend of 
| $1.75 on the preferred stock due at | 
this time. 


The list of motor vehicles standard factory- 
equipped with Link-Belt is an emphatic endorse- 
ment of Link-Belt. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 45368 





















Retail Salesmen 


AUTOMOTIVE DAILY NEWS, SATURDAY, MAY 28, 1932 


This department is devoted to the interests of the retail sales divi- 


sion of the industry. 


Salesmen, this is your department. 


Automotive 


Daily News wants you to get something from this department that will 


help you in your work on the firing line. 


It wants you to pass on 


your own experiences, successes, failures to help your brother salesmen. 
Send in your story in the form of a letter, or even a postal card, and 


let us get it ready for publication. 


Your achievement or your mistake 


may help another salesman to make sales or avoid errors that cost 


you commissions. 
Dealers read this page. 


Give us the benefit of your reactions on 


these problems that affect the work of your salesmen, the men on the 
firing line, the men who bring home the bacon or don’t, 


HAVE YOU GOT ANY “SPARE” 
TIME ON YOUR HANDS? 


Said the sales manager 


dealership in one of the country’s largest cities: 
judge a salesman by the amount of “spare” 


on his hands. 


“When I get hold of a youngster | 


who looks like a live wire and see 
him standing around on the show- 
room floor when he happens to have 
a floor day, I take him aside and 
Suggest that while sun, even through 
a window, may be beneficial, he 
would better employ his time in a 
number of ways that will bring him 
sales. 

“Sometimes the boy hasn't real- 
ized that a good salesman doesn’t 
have and won't have spare time, 
even when office routine keeps him 
on the floor. There are a dozen 
things that he can do to make such 
time valuable, even when there are 
no customers in the showroom. 

“For instance, there are a lot of 
salesmen who employ the time not 
actually taken up in selling on their 
floor days in calling up prospects 
on the telephone and either arrang- 
ing demonstrations or contacting. 
Telephone calls to owners, just to 
ask how their cars are running; if 
they are perfectly satisfied; if there 
is anything we can do for them are 
all likely to bring results. Trying to 
Sell new prospects over the tele- 
phone is a mistake. It is too easy 
to say ‘No’ over a wire. 

“On my sales staff I have a young 
man who makes a practice on his 
floor day of calling up the people 


who have bought cars from him and | 


after asking how the car is running, 
etc., he puts the query: ‘Do you hap- 
pen to know of any one who might 
be in the market for a Blank, Mr. 
Rhodes?’ He averages a very good 
proportion of leads in this way and 
turns a lot of them into actual sales. 

“Then what better time could a 
salesman have than his day on the 
floor to use his ‘spare’ time in 
checking over his prospect files and 
weeding out the dead wood, if there 
is any, and in lining up a list that 
looks to have immediate possibilities. 

“One very successful salesman that 
I know very well makes it a prac- 
tice to go over his past week’s werk 
during his day on the floor. He 
carefully analyzes what he has done, 
tries to figure out where he may 
have made mistakes and looks for 
a way to correct them. He calls this 
‘conducting his auto clinic.’ 


selling automobiles, 
which most of us will allow is a 
pretty good indication that 
method has something in it. 


$10,000 a year 


“Every good salesman that I know | 
|ident and G. H. Clark secretary and 


works on a plan, It isn’t a ‘game’ 
any more, this selling automobiles. 


The man who is going to make a| 


success of it has got to work along 
a definite plan. 


paign for the next week’s work. 

“Any good salesman ought 
write letters. 
few in the morning and perhaps a 
few more after he gets back to the 
Salesroom at night. But the day on 
the floor is an excellent opportunity 
to get out some letters that ought 
to bring in at least a percentage of 
Sales leads. 

“Another good use for spare time 
is in analyzing one’s Sales talk, pol- 
ishing it and getting the best an- 
swers for any question a prospect is 
likely to ask. I do not care how 
good a talker a salesman may be, 
how well he may know his car, 
there is always room for improve- 
ment. It is just like public speak- 
ing. 


| self. 


I know | 
that this man has made upward of | 





The day on the} 
floor is a good time to sit down and | 
carefully formulate a plan of cam- | 
to | 
He usually gets out a} 


A man may be a finished | 
orator, but the speaker who is the 


of the large and prosperous 
I always 


time that he has 


real topnotcher is the man 
studies constantly to perfect him- 
Charles James Fox, the fa- 
British statesman, once said 
during all the 


mous 
that 


every night except one, and he had 


|cessive taxes and any shipper 


| 


la service similar 


'BROSSEAU WARNS 


OF DANGERS OF U. S. 


CONTROL OF TRUCKS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


may 
buy a truck and serve himself. In 
no event will the traffic go back to 
|the rails. The only result will be 
to increase cést of operation and 
penalize the small shipper, who 
will be unable to give his customers 
to that of his 


|competitors who operate their own 


trucks, 
“If the truck is paying its way, it 


| does not enjoy a free right-of-way. 


Neither is it subsidized. The high- 
ways belong to the public and are 
used as they were 100 years ago be- 


'fore the advent of the railroad. I 
ido not believe that public sentiment 


who | 


years he had| 
been in Parliament he had spoken | 
| $880,000,000 paid 


always regretted that one night of | 


silence. He considered constant 
practice as a sort of sharpening of 
the tools of oratory. It is the same 
way with the salesman. Be he ever 
so successful, he can improve his 


analyzing and perfecting his selling | 


talk and its delivery. 

“And here is one final suggestion 
that is very dear to my heart. A 
salesman, if he is within the rules 
of his particular dealership, can 
employ his floor day in calling up 
his owners and Selling service. Any 
good salesman ought to be able to 
guess pretty accurately what serv- 
ice operation his customers may 
need at any given season. 

“In the fall, for instance, 
Salesman will be surprised at how 
many winter servicing jobs he can 
sell to people who have bought cars 
from him. And, incidentally, this 
can be done in such a way that the 
customer actually feels grateful to 
the salesman for his interest in re- 
minding him of work that can make 
his use of his car more convenient 
and comfortable. When a salesman 
follows his customers in this way, 
not only can he bring service work 
into his company’s plant, but he 
can use the contact to get prospect 
leads. 

“It makes me a bit tired when I 
hear people talk about how un- 
profitable automobile selling has 
become. Granting, as I do, that au- 
tomobiles have got to be sold today, 
there is still 
man who can put personality and 
energy into the business. And by 
energy I mean a complete utiliza- 


the | 


| declared 





a good fieitd for the} 


tion of the working time, not stand- | 


ing in a showroom window and pos- 
ing charmingly, even though that is 
giving the local girls a treat. The 
salesman who has a lot of spare 
time on his hands never has many 
signed orders in his book.” 


DEALERSHIP ORGANIZED 
Greenwich, Conn., May 27.—Evan 
Slater has been elected president of 
Slater Motor Sales, Inc., 


papers were recently | 
filed. Marietta Slater is vice-pres- 


treasurer, 





will approve of legislation that will 
deny the public the use of the high- 
way—whether by the horse and 
wagon, the automobile, the bus or 
the truck—in order to protect the 
railroad monopoly.” 

Mr, Brosseau pointed out that the 
in special 
vehicle taxes last year 
90 per cent. of the cost of the state 
highway system in all states. He 
that trucks are paying 
their share, and in some cases more 
than their share for the use of the 
roads. 


STUDEBAKER GAINS 


IN EXPORT FIELD 


(Continued from Page 1) 


sion in various leading foreign mar- 
kets: 

Per Cent. 
Shanghai, 43.3 
Belgium 
Norway 
Holland ...... TT 
Philippine Islands. fo sacnbawen< 
Morocco cceees ; 
MUO. ccc ccvcssesces 
Portugal 
Johannesburg, South / 
Cuba 
Switzerland 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa.. ‘ 
Mexico City, Mexico 
Panama 
Hongkong, China...... 


4,000 MEN AT WORK 
IN N. J. FORD PLANT 


Edgewater, N. J., May 27.- 
more than 4,000 men now employed 
at the Ford Automobile assembling 
factory in Edgewater officials of 
the company stated today that they 
expected to be in a position to 
comply with the orders which are 
pouring into them from all parts 
of the metropolitan area for the 
new Ford model, the “V8” 
the next couple of weeks. 

Despite the fact that the factory 


287 Mason | is quickly reaching its employment | 
his | St., Studebaker dealership, for which | quota hundreds of men 
| incorporation 


continue 
to line up in front of the factory 
gates every day in the hope of ob- 
taining work. 


New De Vaux 80, Custom Coupe 


motor | 
was about | 


| for 


| car, 
| buying a first-class 


With | 


within | 
| pects. 
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This Is Your Page 


GETTING PROSPECTS FOR 
USED CAR SALES 


Selling used cars is one of the most important functions 


of the man on the firing line. 


Getting prospects for used car 


sales calls for just as much thought and a different technique 


from the search for new car buyers. 
manship course compiled by the La S 


In the automobile sales- 
Salle Extension Univer- 


sity with the co-operation of the Chrysler Sales Corporation, 
there are some extremely valuable suggestions on getting 


leads and lining up prospects 
You should always bear in mind 


that many of your sources of leads | 
prospects may-also lo- | 


for new-car 
cate prospects for used cars. 

Let’s say a promising lead for a 
new car sale turns out to be ut- 
terly worthless. Nevertheless, the 
alert salesman may turn it into a 
used car sale that will show a profit 
for the time invested in following 


up the lead. A few suggestions as to| 


the common sources of used car 
leads and prospects may, 
prove of use at this point. 

1. Sales floor prospects who want, 
but cannot afford, a new car, 

Every now and then your prospect 
is already thoroughly sold on a cer- 
tain model, but will confess, when 
you attempt to close the sale, that 
he cannot yet afford a car of that 
price. Then sell him a used car. Be 
on the lookout for such prospects. 
and treat them not as “future” pos- 
sibilities, but as present prospects 
used cars. 

2. Present used car owners who 
have purchased from your dealer. 

Probably you will be able to ob- 
tain a list of such used-car owners 
from the files of your dealer. Some- 
times you will be able to sell such 
owners a new car, but often they 
will simply want to purchase an- 
other used car when they get ready 
to buy. 

3. Present owners of an old model. 

Many owners of one of your mod- 
els which is 2 to 4 years old would 
like to own a brand-new one, but 
are unable, or unwilling, to make 
the necessary expenditure. But that 
is no reason why you should not 
sell them, out of your used-car 
stock, 
own. 

4. Second-car buyers. 

Many people who own a good 
automobile at present cannot be 


talked into trading it in on a new} 
but might readily be talked into | 


used car in 
order to have two cars in the 


ily. 


5. People who prefer a high- -grade | 


used car to a low-priced new one. | 
Now and again you will find peo- 
ple who want a large model but 
can afford only a lower-priced car. 
They refuse to buy the latter 
cause they want to wait until 
more imposing model is 
their means. Such people are very 
logical pgospects for a used big car. 
Be on the lookout for them among 
your sales-floor and outside pros- 
They are numerous. 
cannot afford a 


the 


6. People who 
new car. 

Often in your outside prospecting 
and in your sales-promotion work 
you will encounter wage earners 
who, however much they may want 
an automobile, smiply cannot 
ford to buy a new one. 


therefore, | 


a newer model than they now | 


fam- | 


be- | 


within 


af- | 


for used car sales, as follows: 
o> 


The purchase of a used car is a 
lighter burden upon such people, 
so wherever you detect unusual in- 
terest in automobiles, try to sell a 
good used car that the man can 
well afford, rather than a new car 
which he can ill afford, and which 
will inevitably raise the problem 
of repossession. 

7. Miscellaneous 
pects. 

The chronic bargain huntér is al- 
| Ways with us, and is usually fairly 
easy to detect. Don’t pass him up. 
He may be, and often is, a person to 
whom a used car can be sold with- 
out undue effort. 

Some salesmen have worked up a 
very good trade among trade school 
and college students by getting the 
co-operation of one or two students 
who have bought cheap used cars to 
bang around in. One salesman got 
rid of twelve used cars in one school 
by offering an especially attractive 
bargain to a popular football player. 
| Partly through gratitude and partly 
because he made a few extra dollars 
in commissions each time one of his 
friends bought a car, the football 
player advertised this salesman’s 
merchandise over the entire campus, 

Another increasingly large num- 
ber of used car buyers are people 
who want an old car that requires 
little care for the purpose of taking 
a trip into rugged country or over 
rough roads that would take too 
much out of a good car. 

All of these prospect sources are 
real gold mines for you as an auto- 
mobile salesman who wants to make 
the most of his opportunities, and 
who is out to help himself in every 
available way. 
| You'll get plenty of floor leads 
and plenty of leads from your sales 
| manager, just as all the other sales- 
men in the organization do. 

But as an up-and-coming sales- 
man, you'll not be content to stop 
|there. You'll go beyond this bread- 
}and-butter sort of business, and go 
the jam! 

prospect whom 

|outside the salesroom is just so 
much added opportunity for com- 
mission checks above that offered 
by the prospects who walk into the 
salesroom and voluntarily contact 
) you, 
And, of course, the more such 
| prospects you dig up by yourself, the 
greater “edge” you will have on the 
other men—which won’t hurt your 
standing or your income one bit. 


MILLER SEES MAKERS 
IN POSITION TO PROFIT 
ON LOWER PRODUCTION 


Los ‘Angeles, May 27.—L. A. Mil- 
president of Willys-Overland, 
| Inc., recently flew out to Los An- 
|geles for the week end, journeying 
from Toledo by plane. He declared 
that American business is all set to 
forge ahead. 

| “AL business” has cleaned house, 
| Mr. Miller said. “Overhead has 
| been cut down and manufacturers 
; are now in a position to make a 
| profit of a smaller volume of busi- 
| ness than in the past. 

| “For instance, a couple 


used-car pros- 





| after 


The you locate 





| ler, 


of years 
|} ago Willys-Overland, Inc., found it 
|}necessary to manufacture 20,000 
| automobiles monthly to break even. 
Now this can be done with a pro- 
duction of 5,000 units a month.” 
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An Obvious Explanation 


URING the past few days automotive securities have 
suffered severely in the stock market. They have not 

been alone in this tendency to try and find out if there really 
a “bottom to the bucket;” other stocks of well run, con- 
servatively managed companies have also renewed the down- 
ward plunge. But as a class, the automotive stocks have 
probably suffered a more general decline than those of any 


other industrial division. 

Wall Street, always a cave of the winds, as far as rumors 
are concerned, at once plunged into an orgy of hoping for the 
worst, and whispering excellent reasons why it was coming. 
The explanations of the price declines in automotive securi- 
ties have ranged from some unmentioned bad news, directly 
affecting the industry and about to break, to a concerted 
bear raid on motor stocks. 

It isn’t necessary to go far afield for explanations of why 
automotive stocks have declined in price. Our industry is 
almost the inventor of mass production; at any rate, it de- 
pends for profits on large production schedules and high 
sales levels. General conditions have served this year to 
reduce purchasing power, and automotive sales with those of 
practically every other industry have fallen. It is perfectly 
obvious that profits by automotive manufacturers of almost 
every degree and kind are going to be reduced this year. 
The prices at which stocks sell depend largely on the profits 
reaped by the companies sponsoring the securities. 

All this in itself would be enough to explain any decline 
in automotive stocks, but, on top of these basic conditions, our 
government, in its infinite wisdom, has chosen this time to 
pile excessive excise taxes on motor vehicles, parts and acces- 
sories, The combination is irresistible and automotive stock 
prices have followed the inevitable course. That they have not 
gone even lower is a tribute to the essential solidity of the 
jndustry. 

When, in good time, general conditions better themselves, 
apparently they have got to do just that; when the common 
sense of the country and its basic soundness assert them- 
selves, automotive stocks will come back with other securities 
backed by essential industries. In the meantime, we can only 
try and keep calm and view the situation with the basic 
essentia]s in mind. 


Costs Down, Taxes Up 


T was a very interesting compilation that recently came 

out of the automotive division of the Department of Com- 

merce, regarding operating costs on motor vehicles and taxes 
on those units of transportation. 

During the past two years prices of gasoline, oils, tires, 
service parts, servicing and almost every other item involved 
in the cost of operating a motor vehicle have declined. The 
man who operates a car has benefited from this condition. 

BUT, in the meantime, taxes of almost every sort have 
increased, In 1929 the total taxes collected from motor 
vehicle owners was $928,155,062. In 1930 the total had risen 
to $1,000,388,270. In 1931 it reached $1,022,000,000, in the 
face of a decline in the total registration of motor vehicles, 
the first time this phenomenon had occurred since the in- 
dustry began. Obviously we have no figures for 1932, but 
we can be moderately certain that the total of taxation will 
surpass that of 1931, even without considering the excise 
taxes which are all too likely to be levied on the products of 
our industry, 

In due course the decline in prices of the essentials of 
motor vehicle operation will right itself and producers will 

again be able to make a living and a profit. But, unfortu- 
nately, the taxes that have been imposed probably never will 
«ome down, unless the automotive industry and the motoring 

aternity make a concerted effort to bring them into reason- 

«ble line with other taxes. Just how long are we going to 
stind for this taxation mulcting? 
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"| Washington A.T.A. Adopts 
Standard Appraisal Fores 


ORIGINAL 


Standard Appraisal Form Approved by 
Washington Automotive Trade Association 
APPRAISAL MADE BY (Your Firm Name will be imprinted here.) 


TO APPLY ON YEAR 


MODEL 


AND EXPIRES 


If expiration date is omitted, this appraisal expires ten days from date appraised. Null and 
void unless automobile is in same condition, with no equipment removed, as when appraised. 


























No. Date Appraised 

OWNER 

ADDRESS 

Trade Name Model Year 
Type Serial No Engine Neo. 
Title No. License No. Mileage 
Has Vehicle Been Wrecked? Froren? Welded? 
Appraised by for salesman Appraisal $ 
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(OK—Satisfactory Condition. FAIR—Can 


SOP MIGHT Ww. A. T Agen. ene 


The Washington Automotive Trade 
Association has adopted a standard 
appraisal sheet which it is offering 
to members in two sizes in dupli- 
cate, 814 inches by 11 inches and 5% 
inches by 8'% inches. Both forms, 
are identical so far as the printed’ 
matter and layout are concerned, 
and the smaller -heets are being 
offered at $8 2 ocusand and the 
larger size at $11. 

The forms are copyrighted by the 
association and were prepared by a 
committee of members especially 
appointed to do this work. Each 
may be had with the name of the 
individual company printed at the 
top. 

The forms have space for record- 
ing the entire past history of each 


be Repaired. BAD—Replacement Required) 


vehicle appraised. The total amount 
of appraisal and individual listings 
in which may be recorded the 
ce or cost of replacement or re- 

pair of worn parts. A copy of the 
Washington A. T. A. form is repro- 
duced wherewith. 

The committee which developed 
the appraisal form was headed by 
Oscar Coalican of the Packard 
Washington Motor Car Company 
and included H. D. Shipley, L. P. 
Steuart, Inc., Edwin L. Stohlman, 
Stohlman Chevrolet, Inc.; William 
Carter, Parkway Motor Company, 
Inc.; Lee D, Butler, Lee D. Butler, 
Inc.; Bert Robertson, Lambert Hud- 
son Motors Company; C. H. War- 
rington, Warrington Motor Car 
Company. 





CANADIAN SECTION 
S. A. E. HOLDS ELECTION 


Toronto, Can., May 27.—At the 
regular monthly meeting of the 
Canadian section of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers at the Royal 
York Hotel, Alex N. Bentley, former 
vice-chairman, was elected chair- 
man for the forthcoming term. 
Other officers elected were as fol- 


lows: Vice-chairman, John L. 
Stewart; secretary, Warren B. 
Hastings (re-elected); treasurer, 
Marcus L. Brown, Jr. George W. 


Garner, chief engineer General Mo- 
tors Products of Canada, _ Ltd., 
Oshawa, is the retiring chairman. 

Chief speaker of the evening was 
H. Ditchburn, president of Ditch- 
burn Boats, Ltd., of Gravenhurst, 
Ont., well-known Canadian designer 
and builder of speed craft, who 
spoke on the development of high- 
speed racing boat design. Two reels 
of movie film, depicting the trend in 
speedboat design over a period of 
the past seven years at Gravenhurst, 
were shown, The second speaker of 
the evening was Dr. Hall of the On- 
tario Research Foundation for the 
Automobile Standards Association, 
who spoke on the work done during 
the past year for the Canadian au- 
tomobile manufacturers, particularly 
with regard to testing of automobile 
trim materials. 

In the “Get Your Man” member- 
ship campaign under way by all se¢- 


| tions of the S. A. E., the Canadian 
section now occupies third place, 
having risen from sixth place since 
the April meeting. The May meet- 
ing, at which the new officers were 
elected, was the last of the regular 
meetings for the summer. It was 
decided to hold the usual summer 
golf tournament some time in July, 
the exact date to be announced 
later. 


B. & M. FIGHTS GREYHOUND 
BUS LINES IN MASS. 


Boston, Mass., May 27.—The Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad has brought 
a bill in equity in Superior Court 
here to enjoin the Eastern Grey- 
hound Lines, Inc., of New England, 
having an office in Cleveland, from 
transporting passengers between 
Springfield and Newburyport and 
intermediate points. "The case comes 
up May 31 here. 

The suit alleges the bus company 
does not have proper licenses from 
the townsy it runs through or a 
certificate of public necessity and 
convenience from the State House. 
It avers tke defendant’s buses are 
advertised to run between Newbury- 
port, Haverhill, Springfield and New 
York, and that they parallel the 
railroad lines through Holyoke, 
Northampton, Deérfield, Greenfield, 


Athol, Gardner, Fitchburg, Ayer, 
Littleton, Lowen, Lawrence and 
Haverhill, : ' P3800: 





MISSISSIPPI ENACTS 
NEW TRUCK AND BUS 
REGULATION LAW 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tor and 50 cents per 100 pounds 
based on gross weight, for not more 
than 12,000 miles. Those buses ex- 
ceeding 12,000 miles will be assessed 
in addition to the horse power and 
weight tax at the rate of: seven 
passenger capacity, $30; seven to 
fourteen, $60; fourteen to twenty, 
$90; twenty to twenty-six, $120; 
twenty-six and up, $180. 

A mileage tax on buses whether 
loaded or empty is included at the 
rate of: Seven passenger capacity 
or less, % cent per mile; seven to 
fourteen, 12 cent a mile; fourteen 
to twenty, % cent a mile; twenty 
to twenty-six, 1 cent a mile, and 
twenty-six or over, 114 cents a mile. 


OFFICERS OF CONTINENTAL 
DIVCO ELECTED; ANGELL 
PRESIDENT ; SHERMAN V.P. 


Detroit, May 27—W. R. Angell 
has been elected president of the 
new Continental-Divco Company, 
formed through acquisition by Con- 
tinental Motors Corporation of the 
Divco-Detroit Corporation. Other 
officers elected are: Roger Sher- 
man, vice-president; John Nicol, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager; Wallace Zweiner, treasurer, 
and Craig Keith, secretary. 

The company has opened a new 
branch at Medford, Mass., for sales, 
parts and service, anda wiil retain 
seven similar branches. in New 
York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Los Angeles. 


CUYAHOGA SAFETY ASS’N 
HOLDS DINNER MEETING 


Cleveland, May 27.—A_ dinner 
meeting of automobile men was held 
at the Nela Park restaurant, under 
the auspices of the newly formed 
Cuyahoga Automotive Safety Asso- 
ciation. 

The lighting laboratories and 
workshops of the General Electric 
Company are located at Nela Park. 
Demonstrations of good lighting as 
it affects merchandising and dis- 
plays were a part of the program. 

Col. Chalmers R. Wilson, Ohio 
commissioner of motor vehicles, 
spoke on “Necessities of Compulsory 
Motor Vehicle Inspection.” Glen 
M. Daily, secretary and organizer of 
the state association, discussed the 
purposes and benefits of the organi- 
zation which will seek the passage 
of an Ohio safety and inspection 
law for motor vehicles similar to 
the one now in effect in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Maintenance men, dealers, jobbers 
and garage operators were guests. 


| COMING EVENTS | 


MAY 
23-28—Chieago, Hl. Radio Manufacturers 
Association, meeting, Hote) Sher- 
man. 





sUNE 


1- 8—Tulsa, Okla. American Petroleum 
Institute, mid-year meeting, Mayo 
Hotel. 

8-11—State College, Pa. American 6o- 
ciety of Mechanica) Engineers, Na- 
tional Oil and Gas Meeting. 

12-17—White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Society of Automotive Engineers, 
summer meeting. 

20-24—Chicago, Ill, Motor and Equipment 
Wholesalers Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, oqpemper conference. 

20-24—Atlantic City, N. J. American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, ‘annual 

Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 


JULY 
S—Frenee. Grand Prix 


Rac 

5- 9—Seuthampten, 
cial Car Show. 

0-10 Seem Grand Prix Autamobile 

ace. 
17—Germany. Grand Prix Automobile 
Race. 
20-22—Llandrindod, Wales. 
Car Show. 
OCTOBER 

8- 7—Washington, D. C. Nationa) Safety 
Council, meeting. 

8- 7—Buffalo, N. ¥. Nationa! Meta! Ex- 
position, 174th Regiment Armory. 

. H. Eisenman, 7016 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, director. 

8- 7—Buffalo, N. Y¥. National Metal 
Congress. Sponsored by American 
Society for Stee] Treating, with co- 
operation of American Society of 
Mechanica! Engineers, Institute of 
Metals and Iron and Steel Divisions 
ot American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. Ameri- 
Fall Welding Society, Wire Associa- 


13-22—London, England. Olympia Show. 


meeting, 


Automobile 


England. Commer- 


Commercial 
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High-Speed Grinder With 
Two Spindles 





> 


The Hammond Machinery Builders 


are now offering a new high-speed 


grinder having two spindles and in- 
dependent spindle control. 

It was designed to eliminate the 
disadvantages of similar types of 
grinders to provide a new high op- 
erating efficiency for all snagging 
and rough grinding work. 

Either bakelite or rubber bonded 
wheels operating at a surface speed 
of 9,000 feet per minute can be used 
with this machine, as well as vitri- 
fied wheels operating at the usual 
6,000 surface feet per minute. 

The makers claim that Hammond 
high-speed grinder will grind more 
pounds per hour at a minimum cost 
per pound. This is due to the 
higher speeds at which the machine 
will operate, made possible by the 
extremely large spindle, large bear- 
ings, stronger materials and pre- 
cision workmanship. 

Construction advantages are listed 
as follows: The Hammond high- 
speed grinder has two individual 
spindles, each operated indepen. 
dently of the other. Each has its 
own motor, own multi-V belts for 
transmitting the power to the spin- 
die, its own automatic motor 
starter with overioad, low voltage 
and phase failure protection, and 
its own spindle lock. This means 
that both operators work indepen- 
dently of the other. 

Constant wheel periphery can be 
maintained on each spindle from 
largest diameter to scrap size by 
equipping this machine with the 





Hammond variable speed pulley 
(patent applied for), making it pos- 
sible to change the whee? speed con- 
stantly throughout the life of the 
wheel. Speed changes can be made 
in a minute’s time. When so 
equipped, machine is designed with 
a safety device so that large wheels 
cannot be operated at a high spin- 
dle speed, insuring absolute safety. 

Wheel guards are made of heavy 
boiler plate steel, welded and riv- 
eted, having hinged doors and 
equipped with adjustable spark de- 
flectors. They are built in accord- 
ance with the American Standards 
Association recommendations. 

Motor is totally inclosed, fan 
cooled, mounted on a screw feed 
bracket, to provide adjustment for 
multi-V belts. 

Cascade oiling system is not 
standard equipment, but can be 
supplied as an extra. This Cascade 
oiling system consists of an oil 
pump, which is driven by a worm 
gear directly from the motor spin- 
dle. From the oil pump the oil is 
forced through a Purolator filter. 
From the filter there is a continu- 
ous passage for the oil to the out- 
Side of the bearings, at which point 
the oil is forced through the balls 
of the bearings. The oil then re- 
turns to the large reservoir. This 
oiling system is designed to give as- 
surance of clean oil always and the 
oil passing through the bearings 
under pressure. Glass front oil 
level gauge and pressure indicator 
are Standard equipment. 





~ CONTROLLING EXPANSION 


AND CONTRACTION 


(Second Installment) 


Again, a large casting may need 
only a minor repair, such as build- 
ing up a lug, boss or tooth on a gear. 
The welding time for this type of 
work will be short and consequently 
other portions of the casting will 
remain cool, so there is very little 
expansion or contraction stress to 
counteract. Should such work be 
done on a section of a casting that 
is irregular in shape,-it is well to 
direct the blowpipe flame toward 


the heavier portion so as not to 
overheat the lighter. 
Often only local preheating is 


necessary or advisable. This is ac- 
complished either in a temporary 
charcoal-fired furnace built only 
around the section to be welded, or 
by playing a preheating torch on the 
necessary part. Before using this 
type of stress elimination, it is well 
to ascertain that parts of the cast- 
ing that are outside of the heated 
zone are such that they will not be 
affected by temporary distortion. 
That is, the outside section or sec- 
tions should be of such shape that 
when the expansion movement takes 
place this part of the casting can 
yield sufficiently without cracking. 

Prior to welding a fracture that 
extends in from the edge or from 
an opening of a casting, it is always 


*From Oxy-Acetylene Tips, published by 
Linde Air Products Company. .. 


advisable to drill a small hole 
through the casting about one-half 
to one inch beyond the visible end 
of the fracture. Should the crack 
start to run when the heat is ap- 
plied, the crack will go only as far 
as the drill hole and stop there. 
This practice has often saved much 
work in the case of breaks in very 
heavy cast iron sections where con- 
siderable heat was required. 
Fractures of some internal part of 
a complicated casting require care- 
ful study prior to welding. Such 
fractures often occur on a: section 
that can be considered as an inner 
rib, and that is held on either end 
by a heavier rim or surrounding 
metal that will check any expansion 
of the broken part. Total preheat- 
ing of such a casting is, of course, 
the best solution to this problem, 
but this is often impracticable be- 
cause of the part's location or size. 
Local preheating will then have to 
be done. In addition, and this is a 
most important point, two opposing 
sections of the inclosing part of the 
casting will also have to be pre- 
heated locally. If this were not 
done, when the welded section 
cooled and the metal tried to con- 
tract, the already cold outer sec- 
tions would not give sufficiently, 
and the welded member would be} 











(Continued on Page 7)-;): : 


SECTIONAL DEAD FRONT 
SWITCHBOARDS 


The Roller-Smith Company is 
putting out a line of sectional steel 
dead front switchboards for use 
with air or oil circuit breakers, in- 


dicating and recording instruments, 
dead front knife switches and com- 
binations of these types. 

The switchboards are assembled 
from standard units flexible enough 
to care for the needs of almost any 
installation. The units are placed 
one above the other in stacks and 
side by side to make a complete 
switchboard. 

Each unit comprises two parts, 
the frame and the removable 
breaker carriage, the unit frame 
being a welded steel skeleton that 
may be stacked as needed. The 
breaker carriage comprises a front 
plate, the breaker on a slate base 
with a tie between. It is slipped 
into position from the front of the 
board and when removed the 


breaker may be operated or ad- 
justed. 

The front plate is a stretcher of 
leveled steel with flanged edges and 


is equipped with a door interlocked | 
with the handle so that it cannot | 


be opened when the breaker is 
closed, When the breaker is opened 


the door may be opened for inspec- | 
be | 


tion and adjustment. It may 
padlocked in the closed position. 
The breaker is closed by an upward 
movement of the handle and man- 
ual opening is possible by pulling 
outward on the handle. Provision 
is made for quick break. 
Where instruments are 

they are installed on ihe 
plates. 


needed 
front 


ZINC. PRICES HIGHER 
New York, May 27.—Zinc buying 
is small, but price is up to 2.50 cents 
a pound, East St. Louis, on prime 
Western zinc, compared with 2.35 


to 2.40 cents Saturday. Production | 


of zinc is declining because of the 
low price, and as a result fewer pro- 
ducers are willing to sell. Lowest 
price at which zinc ever sold in the 





~N 


It takes a 





NEWTONES 





The EA Laboratories new curved 
twin model horns, the Newtones, 
with a baritone register and the 
DeLuxe with bugle or trumpet 
sound 
United States was 2.275 cents early 
last week. Lowest price prior to 
1932 was 2.95 in 1895. Low for 1931 
was 3.125 and high 4. Low for 1930 
was 3.90 and high 5.45 cents. 





REAL FRANCHISE 


to attract hundreds of new dealers these days 


THE CADILLAC-LASALLE FRANCHISE IS THAT KIND. 


Motor car dealers in America are fast becoming a very level-headed, fact-seeking 


group of business men. And it takes a rea/ franchise these days to attract 


good dealers in any appreciable number . . . In view of this fact, it is especially 


significant that, during the past 18 months, hundreds of new dealers have 


joined the Cadillac-LaSalle group. At no other time in its history has Cadillac 


enjoyed such an extensive increase in the number of its retail outlets . . . There 


are three basic reasons for this swing to Cadillac. First, there is the long-estab- 


lished acceptance for Cadillac products, which is more important today than 


ever before. Second, Cadillac is now building cars to cover a wider price range 


than ever, thus enabling a number of additional territories to support Cadillac- 


LaSalle dealerships profitably. Finally, Cadillac conducts its relations with 


dealers in such a manner that good business men have every opportunity to turn 


a Cadillac-LaSalle franchise into a successful, permanent enterprise . 


. » There 


are a few territories in which Cadillac-LaSalle franchises are still available. If you 


are interested, write at once to the Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 


CADILLAC 


MOTOR CAR 
Division of General Motors 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





COMPANY 
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In This Corner.... 


Opinions, suggestions, complaints, criticisms, grievances or what 
have you. Open to every one to say anything, anyhow, any time, The 
communications printed in this department represent the ideas and 
opinions of our readers, They are not necessarily ours. If you have 
something to say en any phase of automotive activity, wholesale, retail 
or abusive, let us hear from you and we will tell the world. 





Urges Car Makers to Enter 


Automobile Repair Field’ 


Automotive Daily News: In 1919 
there was much discussion among 


the manufacturers about the satura- | 


tion point, The next few years de- 
veloped decided improvements in 


design and construction, A trading 
program resulted in volume sales; 
the industry concentrated on the 
more profitable business of manu- 
facturing and selling, forgot all 
about the saturation point, neglected 
the service and parts departments, 


not at the factories, but in the field. | 


Today, with recognition of the full 


significance of the depression, there | 


is much discussion of the necessity 
for strengthening the dealers’ finan- 
cial position through the medium of 
more profitable service and parts 
departments. 


By a survey that was conducted in | 


a practical way in this Eastern ter- 
ritory, we have determined that well 
over 60 per cent. of the vehicles 
serviced are by shops who have no 
connection with the sale of any ve- 
hicle, and that the official service 
station simply is not in a position to 
compete with the independent shop, 
and that the majority of dealers are 


getting about 30 per cent. of the po- | 


, tential profitable parts business in 
| their territory. 

| From a national viewpoint, based 
|on figures produced in the trade 
| papers, the entire service industry 
|*“is sick.” In order to service the 
26,000,000 vehicles and in selling 
transportation, which should be an 
important business, and is in reality 
almost a public utility, there was a 
gross expenditure in 1931 of $2,330,- 
000,000 spent for service labor and 
$1,550,000,000 spent for repair parts 
and supplies. If these gross figures 
are correct, why not some net profits 
from this enormous business? In 
1929, one of our best years, out of 
over 111,000 shops, only 8 per cent. 
made a fair return on their invest- 
ment, 66 per cent. broke about even 
and 26 per cent. were forced out of 
business. 

There is no argument that will 
not substantiate the fact that the 
vehicle manufacturers who created 
this industry must either get into 
the repair business with both feet, 
or get out of it, so that an inde- 
pendent industry can reduce the cost 
per mile of operating these millions 
of units of transportation 





equip- 








on the part of owners and thus re- 
| store customer confidence. 

The appointment on May 10 of a 
service managers’ committee to 
function in connection with the 
sales managers’ committee of the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce is news which is of vital 
importance to us. 

The Automotive Service Associa- 


——— 


Association and the Motor Truck 
Maintenance Club are chiefly com- 
| posed of fleet superintendents and 
service executives who have been 
handicaped in their endeavors to 
| improve certain local conditions that 
are governed by policies set fort 
| by the manufacturers, ; 

| There should have been many 
| changes in policies during the past 
twelve years; because of lack of 
leadership of a national character, 
the service industry has floundered 
around like a huge ship without a 
rudder. This leadership must come 
from the factory service executives. 
| Their committee has been in the 
process of formation since August, 
1931. It is composed of practical 
service men, actually engaged as 
service executives at the factories. 
These men “talk our language.” The 
majority of them are old-timers, 
born in the field and on the firing 
line. It is hoped that through their 
leadership a genuine “heart interest” 
|} will be revived throughout the 
| service industry. 

In 1919 several members of this 
committee organized the Automotive 
| Service Association of New York, 
|composed of service executives, for 
|the purpose of interchanging ideas 
| and promoting social intercourse. 
|R. B. Lawrence, service manager of 
;the Studebaker Corporation of 
America and president of the Auto- 














tion of New York, the Motor Truck | 


purpose of studying ways and means 
of promoting more congenial rela- 
tions between the associations that 
are factors in controlling the policies 
of the service industry, and to as- 
Sist in clearing up some of the seri- 
ous and perplexing problems that 
are affecting trade conditions in 
this Eastern territory. 

Delving into the old records and 
}minutes of our meetings 
1919, 1920 and 1921 is interesting. 
In fact, many of the activities that 
were proposed at that time and not 
carried through because of lack of 


try should be revived. 

In December, 1919, a plan was 
presented at the First National 
Service Managers’ Convention, held 
at the Hotel Statler in Detroit. Our 
plea on the part of the New York 
Association was for co-operation on 
the part of the factory service de- 
partment and the local service de- 
partments. We stressed the fact 
that the service industry had acted 
as the “bumper” between the manu- 
facturer and the owner, serving the 
interest of the owner on the one 
hand and adhering to the sales 
policy of the dealer on the other. 
We pointed out that the dependa- 
| bility of the motor vehicle had been 
proven and that there should be 
segregation of service policies with 
a warranty service in the interest of 
the dealer, and with the mainte- 
nance service commercialized at a 
fair pfofit. The need for central- 
ized repair shops was pointed out, 
and the necessity for setting stand- 
ards as to what a mechanic should 
know and ways and means of edu- 
cating them was discussed. 

In those days we had not been 
“weaned” from the sales depart- 
ment as yet. At one of our early 





motive Service Association of New| meetings, held in February, 1920, a 
ment, eliminate “mental confusion”| York, has just appointed an in-| representative group of forty-one 


support from the rest of the indus- | 


dustry relations committee for the | 


during | 





service executives sot the entire 
evening arriving at a definition of 
service. We concluded that “service 
is an honest desire to satisfy, coup- 
led with the ability and facilities 
to render such assistance as is nec- 
essary to fulfill an obligation cre- 
ated through the sale and delivery 
of any motor vehicle.” After the 
definition was read some one in the 
back of the room jumped up and 


stated “Service is no obligation, it 
is an industry.” 

In January, 1920, the first na- 
tional convention of local service 
associations was held at Hotel 
Commodore during show week. 
Among other speakers was Dr. 


Walter L. Harvey, chairman of the 


Board of Education, New York city, 
who gave us an interesting talk on 
education, and how we could help 
not only our mechanics but our- 
selves through interchange of ideas. 

We formulated at this convention 
a technical committee to establish 
standards as to what mechanics 
should know, ways and means of 
reviving the apprentice system, 
plans for formulating a library, to 
record technical data and short cuts 
for mechanical operations, and to 
study the various needs and review 
the merits of equipment and tools 
in the shops. 

We are all pepped up—we started 


‘out to do a real job—there was a 


genuine heart interest — Alfred 
Reeves offered us the use of the 
directors’ room in the National 


Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
and all summer we worked at meet- 
ings held every two weeks in study- 
ing quality of lubricants, abrasives 
and other supplies used in service 
work, in reviewing shop equipment, 
and in compiling the basis of a 
plan to establish a laboratory where 


(Continued on Page 8) 


CUMULATIVE NEW PASSENGER CAR 


Figures in this table are from R. L. Polk & Co. of Detroit, with the exception of Illinois, which are supplied by the Robinson Advertising Service, Springfield, 11., and 
New York city, are included in the New York state total. Some of this data has been published previously, but it is given here complete for the convenience of 


Returns for today: Alabama, Arizona, California, Conecticut, 


In this table 43 states and the District of Columbia 
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is a condition of low tensile strength 


{ 


gS chap ientninsienmaneitpmennenenmmmnmmnenamtin’ 
oy As is true of any subject of such 
ANSION | and absence of ductility in a tem- | broad scope, there are bound to be 

| perature rangé below the melting | exceptions, special cases and diffi- 


point. 


AND CONTRACTION 


(Continued fr 


which might cause another fracture, | 
either immediately or after the| 
casting had been placed in service | 
again. Occasionally it may be de-| 
sirable to accomplish further ex- 
pansion at necessary points by me- 
chanical means, such as wedges or 
jacks. In all such cases it is to be 
remembered that the sole object of | 
such additional expansion of the 
metal is to leave the casting, when | 
cooled, with a slight compressive 
Strain on the welded part. 

Castings that have a fracture that 
is entirely contained within a flat | 
plane, such as a crack that does not | 
extend to any edge or opening, 
usually must be entirely preheated, 
as there is no other way of relieving 
the stresses that would result from 
a localized heating by the blowpipe, 
followed by contraction on cooling. 
There are, of course, special cases | 
in some large castings where total | 
preheating would be impractical, so 
that only a zone around the frac- 
ture is preheated. 

Intricate castings often present 
special problems. Wherever pre- 
vious experience is lacking, it is ad- 
visable to request the expert advice 
and assistance of an oxy-acetylene 
Service operator. 

Bronze-welding has been the | 
means of eliminating a great deal | 
of laborious and tedious work in 
repairing castings. Dismantling and 
extensive preheating of cast iron 
parts is no longer necessary except 
in exceptional cases, because bronze- 








| not 
much, thus eliminating a great deal|to see 

| stresses set up or existent while the 
be | weld metal and adjacent base metal | 
advisable, if the work will require| are passing through the hot short | 
|range as the weld cools; in fact, a| ation and unemployment were the 


| the preheating depends on the de- 


|ably lower than for cast iron weld- 


metal. 


contraction. 


alloys, 


om Page 5) 


temperature 
trolled by the amount of heat ap- 
plied, there is bound to be much less | 


have to contract nearly 


of possible stress. 


In intricate shapes it may 


a large amount of heat, to preheat 


as | these metals 


Mone! metai, nickel 


between the temperatures of 
| and 1,650 degrees Fahrenheit. 
| above and below this hot short range 
| these metals regain 


Subjected to a severe tension stress; welding is done at a relatively low | strength 


and ductility. 


Because of this property, particu- 
warpage from bronze-welding; and| lar attention must be given to ex- 
likewise on cooling, a casting does| pansion and contraction in welding 


that there are 


no 


Care should be taken 


undue 


and high- | treatment. 


nickel alloys have a hot short range | arise an oxy-acetylene service oper- 
1,450 | ator should be called for advice. For 


Both | 


their normal | forethought 
Aluminum | way to handle the expansion and 
As expansion is con-| has a similar hot short range at 4/ contraction effect will aid materially 
somewhat lower temperature. 


| cult problems which call for special 
When such conditions 


| regular work, adherence to the sug- 
| gestions outlined above and careful 
concerning the best 


in assuring the best possible results 


SEATTLE MAINTENANCE 


ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Seattle, Wash., May 27.—Co-eper- 


the casting locally. The extent of | very slight compression may be de- |twe topics discussed at the monthly 


of the break. Occasionally it may be 
necessary to preheat the _ entire 
casting, but usually this is unnec- 
essary. In any case the preheating | p 
temperature is, of course, consider- | 


ing; just a black heat is all that 
is required. 

Non-ferrous metals, whether in 
the form of sheet, plate, pipe or 
castings, require much the same 
consideration as outlined in the 
previous discussion, with such modi- 
fications as are made necessary by 


the specific characteristics of each 


| ti 


Thus, copper conducts heat much 
more readily than does steel, and 
due allowance must be made for 
this in considering expansion and 





Several non-ferrous 
notably cepper, 
nickel] and Monel metal, possess a | tt 


aluminum, 





work that 
ished and the metal 
cooled, the metal will have attained 
metals and its original shape internally as well 


as other words, 


assing through the 


| range. 


From this discussion 


ons to be taken. 


externally; in 


nat there will be no 


itself. 


CS, APRIL, 1932 


short 
| 


of 


| proper handling of material for th 
elimination of the effects of expan- 
sion and contraction during weld-| 1 re¢ 
ling, it becomes apparent that there | distributing the money and the buy- 


are definite fundamental 


precau- 


These are based 
on the fact that applied heat and 
subsequent cooling cause expansion 
and contraction stresses in metals. 
| The general principle to be applied 
lin each case is to so handle the 
when the weld is fin- 
has finally 


so 
internal 
peculiar property known as hot-/ stresses remaining within the metal 
shortness, which means that there 


REGISTRATION STATISTI 


the | 
e| 


| sirable. When preheating of these | tat 
| sign of the casting and the nature metals is necessary, as in welding | meet™s ef the repair division of the 


| castings, provision should be made | 
| for properly supporting the part so 
| that it will not distort or collapse in 
hot 


Automotive Maintenance Associa- 
tion, held at the Moody-Jackson, 
Inc., establishment, 

Resolutions against the doling out 
of food at supply depots, as prac. 


ticed in Seattle, were adopted. The | 
| association favored giving cash dole, 


if required, as that would result in 


ing and tend to eliminate possible 


graft in making large purchases for | 


the supply stations. 

Licensing of mechanics or shops 
was likewise favored, as protection 
for the car owmer. 

Cliff W. Moody, president, pre- 
sided at the meeting. Frank Kan- 
nair, secretary of the Retail Grocers’ 
Association, spoke on “Unemploy- 
ment and the Dole.” J. M. Childs 
of Portland, head of Oregon. Wash- 
ington Woolen Mills, advocated co- 
operation within the trade to main- 





| stability. 


tain high ethics, fair methods and 
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SCREW CUTTING 
BENCH LATHE 


ec Atlas Press Company is 


| shortly placing on the market a new 
| Atlas nine-inch screw-cutting bench 
| lathe. 


This tool has compound drive 


land six speeds, reverse feeds and a 


|thread-cutting dial. 
pound rest and change gears for 


There is a com- 


ithreading. The specifications of this 
|teol are as follows: 





Swing oved bed, 9 inches. 

Swing over carriage. 6 inches. 
| Capacity between’ centers, 18 
| inches. 


Length of bed, 36 inches. 


Headstock 
inch hole; 114 inch diam., 8 U. S. F. 
| threads; nose has No. 3 Morse taper. 


Tai 


“a 


Spindle— Hollow, 


Istock Spindle—23, inch travel; 


14 inch set over for taper turning; 
nose has No. 2 Morse taper. 

Speeds in Direct 
| 600. 
Speeds 
80, 130. 


Drive—220. 370, 


in Compound Drive—47, 


Lead Screw—8 Acme threads per 


Weight Less Motor 
| REGULAR EQUIPMENT 


IN 


| inch, 
Feed Per Revolution—.010 inch. 
| Thread Cutting Range—4 to 32 
per inch. 

Size of Tool Holder—*, ineh by 
7% inch. 


145 pounds. 


| FURNISHED 

Compound rest; complete set 
|change gears for cutting 4 to 32 
threads per inch; thread cutting 


chart; threading dial; countershaft; 
face plate; two lathe centers; tool 
post; tool post wrench; compound 
wrench; instruction book. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE AUTOMOTIVE DAILY 


NEWS BRING RESULTS 





New Jersey, which are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Co., New Car Division, Trenton, N. J. Metropolitan district figures, compiled by Sherlock & Arnold, 
our subscribers. Readers desiring county, city, er town lists, or lists of owners in any given section may obtain these by addressing any of these three companies 


Massachusetts, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas, Wyoming 
will be found on Pages & and 9$ 





HUDSON GROUP 





STUDEBAKER GROUP | 


Studebaker 
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Ss 

| c 

- 
Alabama | 5 2| 7 13 12 25 
Arizona | 3 3| 2 2 4 
Arkansas | 6 6] 1 1 2 
California 7 84 78 162] 16; 206; 299 521 
Connecticut | 83 24 107 | 4 41 73; ——Ss«W2:28 
Delaware | 7 2 9, 7 4 11 
Florida | 21 1] 32 | 1 12 10 23 
Idaho ff 2. 2  6f a ae 11 
Ilinois i ai(isés|sCStédS’_C~“C;:s‘STIZ, 258, 35!Ss«d137|—S's«i66) (itsstitiéB 
Indiana } 121 68 189 | é 80—«169 257 
lowa | 92 31 123 | 40 300—C—té‘<‘i‘«‘CO 
Kansas | 33 23 56 | 8 15 24 4] 
Kentucky | 30 9 39 | 2 26 32 60 
Louisiana | 5 — -_—s | 21 i9 41 
Maryland | 41 13} 54| 5 25 38 68 
Massachusetts | 349, 1110S 459] = 27,119) 225 371 
Michigan = {|_—s201,—S—«*21:10 311} 10 20 75 175 
Minnesota | 57 26 i) a (<r C1 
Missouri | 5 25| 80 | 16 34 54 104 
Montana | 2 Ii 31], is 
Nebraska — | 22 13), =Ssi«‘HYt*i‘i]!”SC*«CK 3¢ 65 
Nevada | 1 .. — 6 6 
New Hampshire | 26, 12; «38 + #1 19 2602~C~*<“‘i‘«‘CCS 
New Jersey | 140 56, 196] 26 92/152 270 
New Mexico | 1| 1 2| 1 4 5 
New York | 559, 223| ‘782 105; 245; 762) 1112 
North Carolina | 26 16, ~—sS2 | as Ts | 
North Dakota | 6 1 lO Ue 
Ohio | 239 71, ss 310]——=i‘é‘i S:C:é‘«éiN‘|:SSC4S 294 
Oklahoma | 13 4 17| 3 9 i _ a 
Oregon ne 14) at es ee a 
Pennsylvania | 224,114 338 | 27, —«:144{ ~—=—«208 379 
Rhode Island | 32 10} 42| 11 16 25 52 
South Carolina | 8 5 13| es 
South Dakota | 2| 4| 6 8 12 20 
Texas | 27 i¢f 0 (tit yOCOCTt~“‘ié‘i|:COSOSCOCSC*~‘“‘C 
Utah | 7\ 7| 14} — oe ee 
Vermont a. “ay 6 6UhT.)~SCUMDlté<“<CHT!™!™CUDD 
Virginia | sa 10; °&+4f 3s os; ie; + 44 
Washington ~—'| 17 17| 34] 7 ws 6 78 
West Virginia | 40 if —i(<i‘éic‘coOzy’t;}OCCC CSC 
Wisconsin | 108 48| 156 | 5 4Q]ti“(‘i‘dzS C12 
Wyoming ~—S—si| a 3| 10] a ne 
Dist. of Columbia 43} 8| 51 3! 2 39 44 

Line Total 3053| 1287 350} 1863| 3127) 

Group Total | | | 4340 | | | | 5340 
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| 11 11| 
| 3 3| 
| 2 1| 3] 
| 58 29 87 | 
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| 3 3] 
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| 4 4| 
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| (127 e 135 | 
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| 32 5 37 | 
| 7 7| 
| 36 4 40 | 
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| 71 5 76 | 
{115,16 131] 
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| 3| ‘ 22 | 
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| 3 1| 4] 
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| 16 16 | 
. a ~ 30f 
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| 19 19 | 
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[a 8 
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| ae Se 
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; i @6=SCOS 21 | 
x a ae) 
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| 2459! 403 
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NON-AFFILIATED MANUFACTURERS _ 


Hupmobile 





Franklin 
Marmon 












State 
Totals 





Miscella- 





4 1| | 900 
3] | 155 
4 1| ; 409 
110 23) 37, —s«iG 188 
47 10 3 |. 2,326 
g 2{ 341 
oo |  37f 847 
~ |. -—? 
113; (26 19{  ~—«7;,982 
320—~—«C3 15] 3,696 

a lf —-2,525 
4 2| 5| 1,042 
12 6 |} «1,410 
6 1 1{ 879 
36, 44;  #«+410f 1,860 
128 43 16) ~—«- 7,768 
~ 65, ~—«-39|S'sié‘iYt*~<C:*é«CS“CG 
31 6) 4) 3,231 
34 19 12| 4,024 
~ 2 )~—COt*é“‘<iéizi‘*S:S*~‘<‘(‘ CSCO; 
12) 5 2] 1,442 
5, { ~ 
10) 6 1] 821 
99 15 17] «5,008 
2 1| 3] 229 
320 83 51| 19,120 
8 17] 1,427 
|. Co 1] 524 
87| 22 29, «7,307 
14 3| ~—«i12,639 
é—~=<Ct«iD 2, ~=—740 
150/36 23,  ~—«- 9,962 
15, Ss 8| 1,097 
ae a 

es 410 

18| 10 5 | 3,737 
4 1 | 281 
6 “1yyC«iaSGt‘<‘SC‘éK 
14 1\ 5| 1,758 
14 4 7| 1281 
14 ~ 6 2] 1,183 
26; 6| 7] 3,064 
1| 7. SG 206 
7; CS 1] —«1;,407 
1517, 404, 380] 115,653 
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ns 


Urges Car Makers to Enter 


Automobile Repair Field 


(Continued from Page 6) 





this work could be carried on in a 
practical way. 1 
We designed and had made an! 


attractive sign to hang up in each | 
service shop carrying the emblem | 
of the Automotive Service Associa- | 
tion. We wanted to make this mean 
something to the public and planned 
a co-operative advertising campaign 
to educate the owners and instill 
owner confidence, through the me- 
dium of co-operative newspaper 
and direct mail campaigns. 

There were fourteen very serious 
and determined men that did the 
majority of the hard work necessary 
to formulate these plans. They 
were submitted to the automobile 
manufacturers, but there was a de- 
cided lack of sympathy, and our 
committee finally felt that these 
manufacturers were only sincerely 
interested in the more profitable 
business of manufacturing and sell- 
ing. We felt that they did not un- 
derstand or realize the importance 
of this work that should have been 
done. 
while we carried on our association 
work from an educational and social 
point of view among ourselves, heart 
interest was decidedly lacking. 

What has been the result? 

It is true that each individual 
manufacturer has gone far in the 
development of its service depart- 
ments at the factories. Their own 
service branches and dealers in the 
field have been materially assisted 
through these efforts. On the other 
hand, with millions of vehicles sold, 
there has arisen a huge market 


We became discouraged, and | 





need:'g a maintenance service that 
is comprised of all makes and models 


of vehicles. Co-operation of manu- 
facturers and local dealers can best 


be accomplished through national 
and local associations that must be 
composed of service executives, 

The majority of these vehicles are 
serviced in the fleet owners’ own 
shops, independent shops and ga- 
rages. The repair industry has be- 
come divided. The official service 
stations comprise one group and the 
independent industry the other 
group, The independent group are 
well organized and just about four 
jumps ahead, — 

The jobber has established himself 
in this picture and progressed to a 
point where he can supply 80 to 90 
per cent. of the fast-moving parts, 
not only to the independent repair 
industry, but to the dealers’ service 
stations, who, in repairing other 
makes than the one they represent 
and in reconditioning used cars, re- 
quire parts for all makes. 

The National Standard Parts As- 


| sociation has not only organized the 


manufacturers and jobbers, but are 
going into the maintenance field to 
organize the shops. They are offer- 
ing attractive outdoor signs reading, 
“Quality Automotive Service,” with 
emblem plaques to hang in the 
offices, on the windows and on their 
service cars. They are furnishing 
large posters for the shops, outlining 
their “quality ¢reed” and other edu- 
cational posters, They also furnish 
shops with a “management series” 
of booklets with a semi-annual oper- 
ating analysis, They issue a month- 
ly news bulletin, monthly technical 
bulletins and short-way repair and 


tune-up manuals, They have er ' troit has had time to settle down 





Nene eee 


gurated a plan for direct-mail sell- 
ing, so that the national association, 
with headquarters in Detroit, writes 
a letter on very impressive stationery 
to the owner, telling him “the shop 
has become a member in good stand- 


ing and will send him literature | 


and call on him.” They have worked 


out a time-payment plan for repairs. 
These are only some of the activi- 
ties that they have begun. 

The very fundamental principles 


for which the Automotive Service | 


Association was organized in 1919 
have been carried out by the Na- 
tional Standard Parts Association 
and the Motor and _ Accessories 
Manufacturers’ Association, 

We held a trade meeting at the 
Automobile Club of America in 
1921, at which we had a turn-out 
of over 600. Because of lack of in- 
terest on the part of the manufac- 
turers we simply did not carry on. 
Our monthly meetings bring out a 
good attendance of the same old 
group. We get a lot out of these 
meetings, but fundamentals are 
lacking. AS a group of business 
men we should uSe our associations 
to better our establishments, the 
same as hotel men or other associa- 
tions. Last month the jobbers 
pulled out an attendance of 900 at 
a New York meeting and 600 at a 
New Jersey meeting. We certainly 
have no fight with the National 
Standard Parts Association. They 
are legitimate competitors from an 
association point of view, and have 
done a commendable job. However, 
our association is certainly too 
strong not only in the quality of 
membership, but in the prestige 
we have worked hard to gain in 
this industry to remain dormant 
any longer. 

A committee has been appointed 
to work out a plan for action, and 
it is hoped that just as soon as the 
service managers committee in De- 
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and become properly organized joint 
committee meeting can be held. 

In outlining some suggestions for 
improving conditions it should be 
remembered that our local commit- 
tee is only interested in, and is in- 
| formed on conditions in this Eastern 
territory. 

While it is true that the manu- 
facturers are faced with a national 
problem and that this is a belated 
movement which should have been 
Started ten years ago, nevertheless, 
it should be far edsier to work out 
a change in policies by reducing the 
problem from a national aspect to a 
localized operation. 

Repairs graduated into service. 
Service has developed into a main- 
tenance industry. The sale of this 
maintenance is to a market com- 
prised of all makes and models. 
One of the first and most import- 
ant steps is a collective movement 
of the vehicle manufacturers into a 
group organization, or association, 
that can assume leadership. 

The manufacturers have devel- 
oped their individual service and 
parts departments at the factories 
into highly efficient organizations. 
They have done a commendable job 
in fulfilling their obligation to the 
public by furnishing through their 
distributors, factory branches and 
dealers, a most satisfactory war- 
ranty service. As an individual or- 
ganization representing one make 
of vehicle, they have developed 
efficient service departments. Their 
methods of parts control, catalogs, 
technical service bulletins, improved 
shop tools and equipment, have 
been invaluable to the dealers in 
the field, and have permitted some 
highly efficient set-ups. 

While each manufacturer has 
been thinking in terms of his own 
parts and service department, the 
dealers in the field have unloaded 
millions of vehicles. 

It is doubtful if the number of 
vehicles registered in any given 
series of blocks in a community 











would permit from a standpdint of 
floor space necessary, and of con- 
venience to his owners, the estab- 
lishment of only one official service 
station selling service for only one 


make, and obtaining enough volume 
of business to be profitable. 

The independent repair shop can 
outsell the official service station, 
just as many times as there are 
makes of vehicles in the community, 
especially in view of the fact that 
any competent shop with universal 
tools, equipment and trained per- 
sonnel, can sell to any section of a 
community serivce on all makes of 
vehicles at a profit. 

This condition is largely due to 
natural evolution, or growth of the 
industry. 

During the experimental stage, 
when we were Striving to prove the 
dependability of the motor vehicle, 
official service stations carried as 
near as possible a complete stock of 
parts which were necessary in each 
community for each make of vehicle. 
Warranty service as an important 
part of sales was highly competitive. 
Neither maintenance nor the sale of 
parts is competitive among vehicle 
manufacturers today, but they are 
faced with some keen competition 
on the part of the independent re- 
pair industry. 

With decided improvement in de- 
sign and construction of the modern 
vehicle, the necessity for repairing 
breakdowns as an emergency meas- 
ure and as an obligation to the 
owner, has been almost entirely 
eliminated. Improvement in heat 
treating and better alloys of metals, 
have resulted in no more stripped 
gears, broken axles, burnt out 
clutches and bearings. We are get- 
ting from 50,000 to 70,000 miles from 
these modern vehicles before major 
repairs are necessary. During the 
first year, or 25,000 miles, 90 per 
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CUMULATIVE NEW PASSENGER CAR 


This table is repeated for comparative purposes only. 
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_ AUBURN GROUP 









































Alabama, 1931 | 1| se 28} 15] S27, S28} 8] 1| 
Arizona, 1931 = | 1| jy U7 UH OB eT 162; 
Arkansas, 1931 | | | ‘| 2 | 57 21;  i07f 340; ~*'| 
California, 1931 | —_523| 7, —Ss«SBO] 427/844] 453) 127) 1351] 5477/28 | 
Connecticut, 1931] 94) 2 96, 154) 127/191 60) 532] 1214, 
Delaware, 1931 | 4 | —: || | 6 6 35] 236 | 1 
Florida, 1931 | ——-29* 4| 33 | 83 | lij 40) 39| 173] «939 5| 
Idaho, 1931 ea 7| _ 14) 16, | 17| _T1{ 210} | 
Illinois, 1931 | _—-408| 33| 441] 440; 242) 608) (258), 1548) «5179, 
Indiana, 1931 | —195{_ 17 212 | 254,241; 3:22 212 1029| ——«-2552| 14| 

Towa, 1931 i ee 55, 151; = 46; ~=Ssi200,'—Sfi—«‘i120sCi*i‘(i—‘éSS‘‘TY:CO!OCOC«*dBTZLO~C*«‘*SS 
Kansas, 1931 | 11 2 13] a7; —siig|~SsiajséSD 241] 1171 2| 
Kentucky, 1931 | 31 3 34] 120) 52/ 139 96! 407 | 1104| 6| 
Louisiana, 7931 | 13) a a a ~ 26| 153] 788| 3/ ’ 
Maryland, 1931 | a ae 5 46 | 87 35| 62; —«83} 267] «21133 | rt 
Massachusetts, 31] 263, 9| S272] = 394) 59) 443) 262) 1158] 53111 

Michigan, 1931 | __- 200) 7 207, «353. ~=S=«A‘CT7?A|'—=—(C(«é‘«‘ TZ;~C~*«i 1132] —«4713) 28) 
Minnesota, 1931 | | __—«Q 5 71 | __224| 46, :155|_—285| 660] 2129 7| 
Missouri, 1931 —| 75) 5| 80 | 134| 55) 201) 149 539| «1941/1 
Montana, 1931 | a 1| . 8| 37|, 19| 22) 27) 105 | 366 | 
Nebraska, 1931 | —_12) = ¥ 12] —«66 18} 71 90) 251] ‘1203 3,.~Ct«C‘O 
Nevada, 1931 |  — 2| 1| i) ee 3) 8) “3| | 1| 

N. Hampshire, ’31| 18) | 18 | 51| 15) 35) 37| 138] «576 3| 

New Jersey, 1931 | 329) 8| 337] «428,131; S274] Ss] 927| —-2803| «i116 

New Mexico, 1931 | sf 1] 16) nr) ry 42, ao, 

New York, 1931 |  1051\"  —46)_——s1097] ~~ 1427| (562 884, «i543 | 3416] 9359, —«:141| 
No, Carolina, ’31 | 17; | 17}: 92}—Sts~s=«é | 84) 53| 251, +1415; ~~) 
North Dakota, °31| 6| | 6] 23 7| 32| 25| ‘87 «464 1| 

Ohio, 1931 | 416) 15| 431] 509} 387/437) = 359, = s1692] = 5095) SO] 
Oklahoma, 1931 | 8\_ 2| 10] 47,1406] 86] 203{  ~—«9)19 ‘i 
Oregon, 1931 | 17| 17] «C3 | 31| 42) 32 158] —603|—i 
Pennsylvania, ’31 | —_404| 10) 414] 764320, S689] —Ss449/ 2222] SCS] SiC 
Rhode Island, 31 | 41 1| 42| 91) 61| 94) 29) 275] i505 eae 
So, Carolina, 1931 ij 3] 88] 88] 140] 642)  . e 
South Dakota, ’31 | 7| | 7; +~«-28 14| 53| 48 a 2 

Texas, 1931 ase jomeet 20,229] 123[235{ «120 707, ~«-3077,—~=Cé<Ci‘CS@WS 
Utah, 1931 | 8| 1 9| 19} 4 35) 5 66 | 233, Sd 
Vermont,1931 | 16 | 16 | 44| 12 49) 51| 156) ~—=OS19,—C—=CS*«CS 
Virginia, 1931 | —_—23| ij 24] a] 8G] 8, tT (TYCHO 
Washington, 1931 | 35 3| 38 | 85| of —i‘is—“‘<i«‘i TCC‘ se m,s—“ <‘C‘s]SO!!O! 
West Virginia, ’31| ‘37 2 39] 102; 30; «114, 83) 329] «830, —Ss—«iT 
Wisconsin, 1931 | 101; —~—S7,_~S*=«B YY =«ST 86, —«-231/———«i108 582] «1796S S—«CS 
Wyoming, 1931 | _—i| 1... a. CC) a i 

Dist. of Col., 1931 oo] 3d) 94; 2a] 202) 1157) 9 








Line Total, 1931 
Group Total, ’31 | 


*Not in production 
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916 | 76| 5| 799) 5| 10| 37| 932 
163, 12, 87 1| 7 “Bl 113 
340] «16 ‘1| 394 > f 25) 453 
___ 5505] «895, _——s«149| «4096 64) 249/517 5970 
1222] 348] 67s: 27|—«i119| 338) 2,097 
237 | 39) 5] «207 | 22; 4 324 
944] 88) 6 —S«908 3| 25| 111/ 1141 
210} ——«6| s|:CtCt*«ét l 9) + +«24,”~=S SCO 
5237] —«*719) 139, 4611 98; 720; «929 7216 
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1136] —«:138 15, 1342) 10| 69; —«239) 1813 
5329| 897, —«05| +S 3267| ==] ~Ssi417, ~SSs« |S 5434 
4741| 666,104) 4210, ~=S—«2|Ss«B|SSCT BD 6417 
2136| «222; sa, ~S«2956|  ~«17|~S~S=«2387| ~~ 3844 
___ 1952 | 22/2656, 14] ——«*62| «328 3408 
_ 366| «37 [358] yj 1] 468 
C= a 1418) 4] sC«BSSCSC«i'SO 1752 
78 | a. . -— . «« = ~ 88 
B79] _—:104 ll 467| 4) «G46 166 
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‘NJ. INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE PLANS, 
JUNE 18, COMPLETED 


New Brunswick, N. J., May 27.— 
Arrangements for the seventh an- 
hual New Jersey Industrial Confer- 


ence at Camp Wawayanda, located 
on Lake New Wawayanda, near An- 
dover in Sussex county, on Saturday 
and Sunday, June 18 and 19, have 
been announced by Fred E. Bever- 
idge of the Kearny Works of the 
Western Electric Company, chair- 
man of the program committee. 

At the opening session at 1.30 
Pp. m. on Saturday, June 18, Q. J. 
Schwarz of the United Cork Com- 
panies, Lyndhurst, will preside. The 
speaker will be Dr. Samuel W,. Graf- 
flin of New York, editor of the 
American Aristocrat. Dr. Grafflin’s 
topic will be, “What We Are Here 
For.” 

At the next conference session at 
2.30 p. m. Saturday, the chairman 
will be W. F. Conover, chief of the 
educational division, Western Elec. 
tric Company, Kearny, and the 
speaker will be Stanley S. Holmes, 
vice-president and works manager 
of the Western Electric Company, 
Kearny. Mr. Holmes’s topic will be 
“What Management Has Done 
Towards Security of Employment.” 
General discussion will follow the 
address. 

The period from 4 to 6 p. m. on 
Saturday will be devoted to recrea- 
tion. and sports. Charles H. Mertz 
of Lehn and Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, 
chairman of the recreation com- 
mittee, announced that there would 
be inter-club contests between teams 
representing the Executives’ and 
Foremen's Clubs in the following 
sports: Baseball, swimming, boat 
races, diamond ball, quoits, tug-of- 
war and obstacle races. 

After dinner on Saturday evening 
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the conference session at 7.30 p. m. 
will be featured by an address on 
“What the Worker Has Done 
Toward Security of Employment” by 
Peter MacFarlane, employee repre- 
sentative of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, Bayonne works. The presid- 
ing officer will be the vice-chairman 
of the general conference commit- 
tee, Edward E. Lewis of the Eclipse 
Aviation Corporation, East Orange. 

At 9.30 p. m. each foremen’s club 
will put on its stunt in a more or 
less impromptu vaudeville program. 

On Sunday morning the nominat- 
ing committee will bring in its re- 
port of a slate of officers for the 
eighth annual conference to be held 
in 1933. 

The speaker at the conference 
session at 9 a. m. who will deal with 
the topic “What Shall We Do About 
It?” will be Roy V. Wright, manag- 
ing editor of the Railway Age, and 
the presiding officer will be Otto 
Carpenter, supervisor of educational 
service at the Western Electric Com- 
pany in New York city. 

Following the dinner at noon, the 
conference will elect officers for 
next year and will again convene at 
1 p. m. for the closing session, which 
will take the form of an open 
forum, presided over by Fred E. 
Beveridge, chairman of the program 
committee. 


E. V. STRATTON NAMES 
NEW SUB-DEALER 
Albany, N. Y., May 27.—Mirror 
Lake Garage of Lake Placid, N. Y., 
has been appointed Hudson-Essex 
dealer operating under the E. V. 
Stratton Motors Company, Inc., 
here. 


RING COMPANY MOVES 
Jacksonville, Fla.. May 27.—The 
Simplex Piston Ring Sales Company 
has moved from 129% West Bay 
St. to 722 Laura St. The company 
had operated for more than seven 

years at the former location. 
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SCRAP METAL RULES 
APPROVED BY FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION ACT 


(Continued from Page 1) 


missidn as of July 27, 1929 (former 
Rule 6, Group I.), relating to cir- 
cularizing an industry with price 
quotations containing misleading 


language or offering prices ~ which 
appear to be above the general mar- 
ket in any territory, does not appear 
in the rules as now promulgated. 
The commission declined to approve 
or accept this rule. 

_ Group II. rules, accepted by the 
commission as expressions of the 
trade, pertain to fictitious bifls of 
lading; failure of dealers to give 
credit for overweight, where such 
credit has been passed by the con- 
sumer; contracts as business obliga- 
tions; making an invoice a false rec- 
ord; arbitration; accurate methods 
for determining cost, and a commit- 
tee on trade practices. 


I. C. C. RATIFIES 
USE OF RAIL TRUCKS 
IN CHICAGO DISTRICT 





Washington, May 27.—The prac- 
tice of railroads serving the Chicago 
terminal district of substituting 
truck service for rail switching serv- 
ice in handling less-than-carload lot 
freight to and from stations in the 
terminal district was found war- 
ranted in a decision made public 
yesterday by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, providing the 
railroads make proper tariff previ- 
sion for the substitution. 

A tariff filed by the roads last 
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September to cover the practice was | 


found not justified in certain partic- 
ulars and the commission ordered 
it canceled without prejudice to the 
filing of a new one in accordance 
with its findings, providing for such 
substitution at the option of “the 
carriers” instead of the “road haul 
carrier” as provided in the present 
tariff. 

This is to include in the option 
certain Chicago terminal switching 
lines such as the Chicago Tunnel 
Company. 

“We know of no reasons,” the 
commission said, “why either the 
road haul carriers or terminal car- 
riers should not substitute motor 
truck service for rail service within 
the Chicago terminal district which 
they have performed in connection 
with the joint rates in question and 
agree upon divisions of those rates 
covering the service rendered by 
each participating carrier.” 

The roads had used the trucks for 
a time without tariff provision, but 
at the suggestion of the commis- 
sion’s organization the tariff was 
filed and suspended pending an in- 
vestigation. 


FORD LOUISIANA 
PLANT RESUMES 


New Orleans, La., May 27.—E. H. 
Stolz, branch manager of the Ford 
Motor Company, Arabi, La., an- 
nounced that the branch resumed 
operations Monday, employing 1,000 
men. The plant is operating on a 
schedule of 100 cars a day at the 
start and within a week will be 
employing 1,500 men on a six-day 
weekly basis. This schedule will be 


continued until the plant has 
“caught up” with orders. 
Former employees of the Ford) 


plant will be the first accepted and 
will comprise generally those re- 
turning to work, but some addition- 
; al men will be employed. 





FISK BOND HOLDERS 
ASK 20% PAYMENT 
IN CASH AT ONCE 


New York, May 27.—Formation of 
a committee representing the Fisk 
Rubber Company first mortgage 
twenty-year 8 per cent, sinking fund 
gold bonds and the five-year 5'% per 
cent, sinking fund gold notes, with 
a program calling for an immediate 


partial payment on account of at 
least 20 per cent. in cash to the 
holders of these securities, outstand- 
|ing to aggregate an amount of more .« 
than $15,800,000, was announced yes- 
terday. 

The committee is headed by Fer- 
didand Eberstadt of F. Eberstadt & 
Co., Inc., as chairman, and includes 
George N. Lindsay, formerly of 
Bancamerica-Blair Corporation, and 
| Georges Benard of the Interstate 
Equities Corporation. E. F. Willett, 
39 Broadway, is secretary of the 
committee, and Chadbourne, Stanch- 
field & Levy are counsel. The com- 
mittee is asking for deposits of bonds 
or notes, or certificates thereof. 

The committee’s demand for an 
immediate cash distribution on ac- 
count to the bond and note holders 
is based upon its belief that the Fisk 
Rubber Company’s holdings of cash 
and United States government se- 
curities, which approximated $6,750,- 
000 on December 31, 1931, are greatly 
in excess of its working capital re- 
quirements. In addition to its cash 
and government bond holdings. 
which are said to have decreased 
since the first of the year, the com- 
pany also had at the end of 1931 
accounts receivable and inventories 
aggregating over $8,500,000, after re- 
serves, giving it quick assets approx- 
jimately equal to its outstanding 
bonds and notes. 
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OHIO 
Rockne—Congdon Motor Sales, 
en Lippert Motor Company, 
walk; A. B. Sommer, Kidron; 
stolts Auto Company, West Milton. 


OKLAHOMA 





New Dealer Appointments ||: 
By States and Makes 
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McCusker’s Garage, Forest City; 
Palace Garage, Mayfield; R. J. 
Edsall, Wymart; 


Sales, Brookville; Wm. Penn Garage, 


Ebensburg; Kammerer Motor Sales, 
Williamsport; Roscoe S. Miller 








4. 


WASHINGTON 
Studebaker—Lynden Service Sta- 


Williamson Motor | tion, Lynden. 


Rockne—Hansen Auto Company, 


T. B. O'Hara & SOnsS,! Kirkland. 


WEST VIRGINIA 























Rockne—Waters-Dove Motor Com- ; : 
pany, Skia-took; Salter’s Service |Company, Wilkes-Barre; T. E. An-) wen Has & Sere. 
MONTANA NEW YORK Station, Sulphur. | thony, Ashland. | Morgantown. 
Rockne—Knapp’s, Big Timber; B Nash—Daniel Stimson, Inc., Corn- : | RHODE ISLAND Rockne—Central Garage, Sutton; 
; OREGON Furrow’s G Shady Springs; 
& B. Garage, Harlem; E. A. Smith, | ing. Nash—Walter W. Abbey, Inc., Med-|_Nash—Newport Nash Company. | sows Sao — Sa 
Lamedeer; D. E. Perkins, Harlowton. gtudebaker—Brogi Service Station, | ford. | Middletown The Nicholas Hardware & Furni- 
NEBRASKA Highi: ; ’ Rock Wel .| Rockne—Ralph W. Miner, East ture Company, Richmond; Ester 
Ne . | Highland Falls. ckne—Welch & Wallace, Saint Gr rich Hopkins Motor Company, William- 
Rockne—Couch Motor Company Rockne—John H. Ostrander, Rich- | Helens, Houlton P. O. ae . son 
Buite ' ines: ° PENNSYLVANIA SOUTH CAROLINA =. 
: ae - field Springs; John H. Ostrander, . ov sas : | Rockne—W. L. Merris, Columbia WISCONSIN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE | Cooperstown; Peekskill Motor Sales Nash—Easton Nash. Sales and : : : 
. Service, Motor Sales and Servi TEXAS Rockne—Venus Motor Sales, 
Rockne—-H., J. Bartlett, Concord | Company, Peekskill; J. H. S. Motors, , . an aol zs Cudahy: Western Motor Company 
. par |Inc., Brook! Fulton C /M Inc., Boyertown; Delrose Garage,| Rockne—Specter & Card. y; = ve 
NEW JERSEY ne., Brooklyn; Fulton County Motor La Crosse; Service Garage, Beaver 
Rockne—Henry Wieller. Bl . | Company, Gloversville; D. W. Coul- Dormont, Pittsburgh. | UTAH Dam; Millhome Garage, Millhome 
bury. ae , Blooms-| te; Oneonta; Crooney Motor Cor-| Studebaker—H. R. Weader, Mc-| Rockne—Copper Motors Company, | ; 
y - ’ ; | 
NEW MEXICO poration, Mount Vernon. Clure. Magna; Heitz & Winzecler Auto| ALABAMA 
I . q — - ie i , , ° | 
\ Se NORTH DAKOTA Rockne—Francis J. Desimone,| Company, Brigham City; Heitz &| wWitlys-Overlanmd—A, F. Alsobrook 
Rockne — Swigart-Thomas Motor YS 
3 $ as oO : ‘ Bryn Mawr; Niblock & Smith, Winzeler Auto Company, Tremon-| | Motor Company, Five Points. 
Company, Carlsbad; Brown Motor| Nash—Wilcox & Malm, Fargo. Glenside; Paul M. Graff, Vander-| ton. 
Company, Albuquerque; Crane Mo-| Rockne—Frank E. Feifert, James-|grift; Baehr Brothers, Clairton; VERMONT ALASKA 
tor Company, Clovis; Kruse Motor | town; Taylor Mercantile Company,|Keystone Motor Company, Canton; | Rockne—Charles J. Spiller, Mont- | Nash—Central Garage, Ketchi- 
se Santa Fe. | Taylor. Wachob & Mehrwein, Inc., Dubois; lest kan. 
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—S-eyh . B. Standard Sedan’ 333/Con, Cus, Coupe. 898 Town Sedan |7 Sedan ...3.300 Con, Roadster | bimousine ....6.550 , Brougham 915'5 Regal Sedan. . .1,638 
i Models 32-60 anit nek ah wo (2 win.)......3,100 7 Limousine 3,350 (Dietrich) 5,750/A. W. Town Car.6,550 5 Sedan... . -915'4 Regal Con. 
2 Bus. Coupe... .1.250 —— 1.310 et ee We & 5 Sedan 3,200 Con. Victoria A. W. Cabriolet 6,550 $ 50D. Rondster. Sis int Oo 1,028 
c. Co 5 Con raeton. 1,310 aaa 7 re . LINCOLN—12-cyl. 5 ‘ (Dietrich) 5.350 A. W r tegal Coupe.... ega ‘on. 
4 Cou. Cp. Rdst.1,310'5 Spt. Phaeton. 1,390 7 Business Coupe, —15 Sedan (5 wire N—ta-eyt, 205 W. B. nae ~" Leddealet Tg 959 5 Con. Sedan. ....985! - Sedan 1,090 
BUICK—8-eyl. 126 W. B. wheels, R. M.).795 F. W... _...859.50 4Spt. Phaeton .4,300/4Spt. Phase. (Ton- Go) 5,950 A, - Landaulet.6,950 CTUDEBARER—C-e7t. 117 W. B. 
sa “ Models _ 32-80 2 Business Coupe 2-4 Coupe (R.S.) 7 Spt. Touring. .4,306' neau cowl). ...4,500 Cabrioiet 4.500 - . Sport : Dictator Models 
5 Vie. Trav. Cp.1,540'5 Sedan 1.570 (5 wire or wood | 6 wire or wood 5 Coupe . 4,400 5 Sedan . 4,600 : , sandaulet . 6,950 2 Coupe 980|/4 Regal Coupe. ..1,135 
BUICK—8-cvl. 134 W. B. wheels, : wheels, 2 F.W.).865 4 Town Sedan |7Sedan ........ 4,700 PACKARD—Twin Six. 142-147 W. B. 4Coupe ... 1,030/5 Regal St. Regis 
Models 32-90 7: F. W + 809.50 5 Sedan ¢ — ° (2 or 3 win.).4,500 7 Limousine 4,900 Geert Pact Custom Models 5 St. Regis , Brougham ....1,155 
. : ———_ ie : 2 Business Coupe | wood wheels, at. 1 Po, = por aeton j|Con. Sedan Brougham ..1,050'5 Regal Sedan.. .1,155 
vce. a. . a ‘o~ ceaen : 1,820 (6 wire wheels, oo a We exesbaeaer 875 ee W. B. (Dietrich) 6,000 (Dietrich) ...6,450 5 Sedan ‘ . .1,050)4 Resal Con. 
5 win." Gees } 17086 7 Bed ; aeton, a . 2'F. W.).......825/5 Sedan (6 wire 2c 4. (R . F Stationary Coupe A. W. Town Car.7.050 4Con. Roadstr..1,050| Roadster 1,155 
4Con. Cp. Rdst_ 1805.7 Li — 1.955 2-4 Coupe (R s.) wheels, 2 F.W.).875 2Con. Road. (R.S.) |5 Con. Sedan (Dietrich) -6,100,A. W. Cabriolet.7,050 2 Regal Coupe. .1,085,\5 Regal Con. 
aoa = 7 Limousine 2,055 5 wire or wood _|5 Sedan 5 disc a Baron . 4,600 Dietrich 6,400 Con. Roadster A. W. Town Car 5 Con. Sedan. ..1.125! Sedan 1.230 
veces Se _ wheels, R. M.)..835' wheels, R. M.)..885 “VOUPC conn!’ Set, Berline. |. (Dietrich) 6,250 Landaulet ....7,450 TU cER—8 ' 
CADILLAC--¥-8, Series 355 B. 134 W. B. 5 Sedan (5 Dem. 2-4 Con. Coupe (Dietrich) -5,000° | Dietrich 6,500 Con. Victoria |A. W. Landaulet.7,450 STUDEBAKE neve. 325 W. BD. 
wiskns Midian wood wheels, (5 wire or wood ?o— . mS paanater, - (Dietrich) —" " i, Commander Models 
2 Cour 2° . R. M) 845 ‘ 5 udkins ooh urphy ,800 a Soe 
eee ote; 3a05 2 Con. Gon 2.895 5 Sedan (5 wire "lode anes” £99 2 Coupe (R.S.) 7 Brougham, PEERLESS—8-cyl. 125 W. B. sos sanis taaele Renal 7, - 
dan.. .2,895 2 Con. Coupe. ...2,945 © whee!s, R.M.)..845 (6 wire or wood Dietrich -.-.-5,150|_ Brunn ..... 7,000 me Saee sete SSedan ......1.443|, Roadster... .2,580 
CADILLAC—Y-8, Series 355 B. 140 W. B. | wheels, 2 F.W.) .925 2 Coupe (R.S.) Town Brougham, 5 Sedan sheen 2,320\Club Sedan 2,370 5 St z 2 . is Gem Seda . Hr 
, Fisher Bodies DODGE—8-cyl. 122 W. B Judkins - 5,350! Willoughby ...7,100 ? Coupe .; + -4,320'Cabriolet 2,430 ° "Brougham 1.4455 Regal Con. 
) Coupe 2,995|7 Sedan 3.145 i SS & 5 Berline, |5 Cabriolet (N. C PEERLESS—8-cyl. 138 W. B. tenet I Regal : ae 
3 Stan. Phueton.2.999|5 Spt. Phaeton. .3.243 2.4 coupe R.S.) yo ote A oS ©.) 2 De Luxe Custom 5 Regal St. Regis | , 
5 Spec. Sedan 3.045 7 7 Imperial .. ane * te eaadior wee wood wheels, Willenanty ..8 onels } nhnangy sat 7,200 5Sedan . .-2,985)7 Sedan ........3,135 Brougham .. .1,550 
B toun 8 dan.. .3,095,5 A. W Phaeton.3,495 wheels. R.M.).1.115 2 F. W.) 1,180 50 8 . ely 5 Town Cabriolet 5 Club Sedan . .3,035'7 Limousine » «3,339 sarereae . ‘ . 
5 Spec. Phaeton.3.095 5 Seds sD ' , . ’ Son. Victoria, | Le Baron 400 alata ’ STUDEBAKER—4-cyl. 135 W. B. 
CADILLAC—V-8 aye ’ Sedan (5 Dem 5 Sedan (6 wire Waterhouse .5,900 PIERCE ARROW—4. 137 W. B. President Models 
y d LL -%, Series 355 B. 110 W. B. wood wheels, _|_ wheels, 2 F.W.).1,180 MARMON—8-1°5. 125 W.B 5 Club (5 Club Sedan ...3,150 4 Coupe 1,690\4 State Con 
7 Fleetwood Bodies : R. M.) 1,145 5 Coupe (6 wire ; Standard M aoe a Brougham 2,850\5 Tourer ... 3,150 5 St. Regis | Roadster 1,855 
5 Sedan 3. 395'5 Town Cabriol. 4,095 5 Sedan ‘5wire : or wood wheels, Ls ee: . ad 5 Sedan 2:985/5 Club Berline 3,350 Brougham 1,750\5 Con Sedan 1,880 
5 Town Coupe., .3,395!7 Town Cabriol. 4.245 . Wheels, R.M.'.1,145, 2 F. W.)......1,180 5Sedan (5 wire {2 Con. Coupe (5 4 Coupe .2'985'5 Spt. Phaeton. 3,850 5 Sedan 1:750|7 Sedan 1,890 
7 Sedan ey 3.545 7 Lim. Brough...4.245 5 Coupe (5 wire _| 2-4 Con. Coupe sa 3 1,395, wire wheels). .1,445 4Con. Coupe 5 Con. Sedan 3,450 4Con, Roadstr.1,750\5 State Con. 
a =e +3, 7451 so a). 1,145 cos or wood nn gl ag Sen Roadster 3,100 4 State Coupe...1,795' Sedan 1,985 
CADILLAC—V-12, Series 370 B. 134 W. Be “Ve vite or wood 2 PF. W.) 1.220 MARMON--8-125. 125 PIERCE ARROW—3. 142 W. B. S State St. Regis |7 Limousine ....1,990 
] ox Fisher Bodies wheels, 5 Con. Sedan. ...1,395 eee, ee © 7 Sedan ..3,185'7 En, Dr. > Brougham ...1,855\7 State Sedan. . .1,995 
2 Coupe Sea 3.498 2 Roadster ..3595 2 P. W.)......1,150 as : De ae Se o 7 Tourer .3,450| Limousine 3,450 5 State Sedan. ..1,855/7 State Limous  .2,095 
5 Stan edan..3,595.2 Con. Coupe . 3,645 ESS oii 4 an (6 wire 12 Con. oupe (6 ROE —_T ay 7 sTUT? Ri 2314 W 
CADILLAC—V-1%,” Series 370 B. 140 W. B. SSeee Sor, Ue Ui: ©. wheels) ......1.868) wire wheels)..1.506 op. eos SBROW—O8. 153 W. BB. oe o, 2n W. & 
: : tandard Series 2 Coupe (R.S.) (6 | 5 Club 15 Club Sedan %.9 LAA Series 
sa Fisher Bodies : Business Coupe .660/5 2-dr. Sedan . wire wheels) ..1,545 Brougham .3,650'5 Tourer ... 5 Sedan 1,620!2 Coupe . 1,620 
; ne = 3,695|7 Sedan . 3,845 $ Seem eae . 665 «(3 windows) 735 MARMON — ata 5 Sedan _.3,785|5 Club Berline ..4, 150 5 Coupe 1,620/Club Sedan 1,620 
5 Stan, Phaeton 3,695'5 Spt. Phaeton... 3.945 oupe - 705 a MON—16-Cyl. 145 W. B. 4Coupe .......3,785\5 Spt. Phaeton. ..4,150 ;TUTZ—8-cyl. ’ 
5 Spec. Sedan.. 3745.71 1 CSUTE— Core, Sie, W. &. 
5 Town a = ee 3,995 ESSE X—6-eyl. 113 W. B. 5 Sedan .. ...5,700/2 Con. Coupe... .5.850 4 Con. Coupe 5 Con, Sedan. 4,250 SV-16 Standard 
ca fos yaaa” W. Phaeton.4,195 Business Coupe... 695|Standard Sedan...775 2 Coupe (R. S.).5,700/7 Sedan _ .......-5,900 Roadster .3,900)s 5 Coupe _, .2,695|2 Coupe 2,995 
a ae a Coach .. 705|Special Coupe.....795 52-dr. Coupe...5,800/5 Con. Sedan... .5,950 PIERCE ARROW—53. 142 W. B 5 Sedan 2:995|Club Sedan 3,095 
CADILLAC—V-12. Series 370 B. 140 W. B. Town Sedan. 743 Special Sedan.....a43 5Cl Cpl. Sedan.5,800/7 Limousine 6,100 7 gedan $,985\7 En. Dr. STUTZ—8-eyl. 134% W. B 
, : & c aa |" a! 68808 Ran ° 3 u——B = CVI. . . . 
tala Visebueed Bodies oe 4 Coupe mes 745'Con. Coupe.......845 NASH—6-cyl, 116. W. B. ee 4,250 Limousine 4,250 SV-16. Custom 
5 Se . .4,095|5 Town Cabriol. .4,795 FORD—V-8, 106 W. B. Big Six Models ow br 
5 Town Coupe ‘. 095|7 Town Cabriol. .4,945 Roadster 460, D PIERCE ARROW--ss. 163 W. B. Debviciet Conge-s cass Cesc 
7 Sedan a 4,245'7 Lim. Brough. 4 943 Coupe pe 490 Perda.'s ee oe = Qompe, Lig °= dr. Sedan..... 840 5 Sedan .. - 4,295'5 Club Berline . .4,600 2 Speedster .-+3,495| (Tonneau - 
T Limousine ... .4,445) a Phaeton .........495 Victoria . “ 600 Sedan 231 |S -r. Con. Sedan.935 § Club Sedan . .4,400 = ove 5S oe a 
CADILLAC—Y-16. Series 452 B. 143 W. B. Tudor Sedan. ., ..509/Cabriolet ... 610 4 Coupe 825'4 Con. Roadster...895 PIERCE ARROW—5?. 147 W. B. = eens ss saan 
Fisher Bodies ie te pecacotee.. .Saene Saeue Fordor NASH—8-cyl. 121 W. B. 1aeden + a? Ge Be. ete 
: , oupe., S|} Sedan ...... 645 Limousine 4,3 Sv- pustom 
2 Coupe 4,495'2 Roadster ......4,595 De L. Phaeton. .545'Con. Sedan 650 Standard Eight Models eae *° 7 Sedan . .3,895|7 Limousine ... .3,995 
5 Stan, Sedan...4.595'2 Con. Coupe....4.645 De Luxe Tudor 2 Coupe ._.. .965'5 4-dr. Sedan...1,015 seme ~~ og ~ W. B. 7 Speedster ....3,895\Cab Coupe .....3,995 
. \LAC—V-16. Seri os 4 Sed: : . 55 -dr, Town . ste 56 ’ 5S , +4, 
CADILLAC—YV = ae 452 B. 149 W. B. edan ; 550 iake ee. onlh a peeeer :1,055 Con. Victoria |En. Dr. Limousine ~e sseniae apereg ep Soden +28 
c isher Bodies : FORD—+4-cyl. 106 W. B. 4 Coupe 1.015 ‘Sedce ° 1.095 ‘Le Baron)...5,200' ‘Le Baron)... .6,200 STL TZ—8-eyl. | 1344: W. B. 
5 Stan. Phaeton.4,695:5 Spt. Phaeton.. .4,945 Roadster saaeses 410;\Le Luxe Coupe...526 © *~ <°) 7 , Coupe (Le Baron) |Town Brougham DY-32 
5 Spec. Phaeton.4.795'5 A. W. Phaeton.5.195 COUPE .......+6- 440|Fordor Sedan... ..540 NASH—8-cyl. 128 W. B. (metal back)..5,300! (Brunn) 6,700 3 Coupe ...... 3,695!2 Speedster $.<e8 
CADILLAC—V-16. Series 452 B. 149 W. B. Phaeton ......... 445|Victoria ..... .550 Special Twin Ignition Eight Models Coupe ‘Le Baron) |Town Car 5 Sedan ...... 3,995 Bearcat ... . 4,595 
y-06, Soctee 40 B. 341 - B. Tudor Sedan.....450/Cabriolet ......... 560 2Coupe ....... 1,270/5 4-dr. Sedan...1,320) _ (leather back).5,600' (Brunn) 6.760 2,Coupe . .. 3995/4 Speedster ifon- 
5 Sedan 5.09515 Town Cabrio}. 5,793 o°,.4° Roadster. .450'De Luxe Fordor 4Coupe_.......1,320)5 Victoria® 1,395 Club Sedan |Town Cabriolet Club Sedan ....4,095 neau Cowl) ..4,795 
5 Town Coupe.. .5.095/7 Town Cabriol. 5.945 Sport Coupe.....485' Sedan .. .595 4Con. Road... .1,395'5 4-dr. Con (Le Baron).. 5,.700' ‘+Brunn) 7,209 Ca Coupe . 4,345 
7 Sedan "32457Lim. Brough. 8'943 = L Phaeton ..495 Con. Sedan 600 Sedan 1,475 Con. Sedan En. Dr. Lim. STUTZ—#-cy!l. 145 W. B. 
2 Limousine 5.445 g ’ 7 Sane Tudor a NASH—8-cyl. 133 W. - eo meen) 75,700 Brougham DV-32 
CHEV A ow : S ’ Advanced Twin Iznition Ei 2 Model ‘on. Sedan | (Brunn) 7,200 5 Sedan ...4,895/7 Limousine . 4,995 
a wry eae ou P 515 FRANKLIN—6-cyl. 132 W. B. 5 4-dr. Sedan... 1,595.5 Victoria os795 «(Le Baron). . 6,100 7 Speedsier ....4,895|Cab Coupe ..... 4,995 
Sport Roadster. 485| Sport Coupe... oes Supercharged Airman rrr 1,695'5 4dr. Con. PLYMOUTH.—1-cyl. 112 W. B. ° Sedan cae . 4.89515 Con Sedan -5,395 
eaterd Ge. artes v+e++ B83 5 Sedan ........ 2.345, Vic. Brougham. .2,445 4 Con. Roadsier.1.795 Sedan 1,875 Bus. Roadster... .495/4-dr. 3 win. Sedan.635 STUTS—S-c7t, DY-38. 196 W. B. 
Coupe (5 win.)...490'Sedan..... Coupe .. .%,345:7 Sedan +o 204% NASH—8-cyl. 142 W. B Bus. Coupe. 565'Con. Coupe ...... 64 Super Bearcat ..........++++ : -5,895 
a a anime eeseee Con. Coupe. 2,390 Speedster Ambassador Twi le saan Bo a fe Spt. Roadster !7 Sedan (121-in. WILL¥YS-OVERLAND—6-cyl. ‘3 w. B. 
. abriolet secre 979 Club Brougham. 2 wire wheels) 2,545 - r Twin Ignition Eight Models 595 5 
Coach .. ... 495 Special Sedan... ..615 Oxford Sed: ae, reels)... 2,545 5 4-dr. Sedan. ..1,855/7 Limousine (2,055 q (RS) .......-595) We Bid «sees, 725 Model 6-20 
De Luxe Coupe. .510'Landau Phaeton. .625 © {0°4 Sedan. . .2,395|Limousine ......2,693 § 4dr, Brough. ..1,855'7 Sedan 1,955. Spt. Phaeton ....595/Con. Sedan 7185 2 Roadster -A15/4 De L. Roadster 505 
CHRYSLER—6-cyl. 116 FRANKLIN—12-cyl. 144 W. B. . , ‘ > Coupe (R. S.)...610 2 Coupe 53015 Sedan ........ 610 
= PSLE b-eyl. 6 W. B. S Siete te 3.885\7 Sedan ....... 3,985 CLDSIORN EO. seme w. B. PLYMOUTH—4-cyl. *170 0. A 5 Coach ... . 5430/5 Sp. Sedan 639 
Se eee coupe [® Soden (8 wire or _ Club Brougham, 3,885 7 Limousine 4,185 9 ar. Sedan ay - Peta 955 . Thrift Models . 4 Coupe (BS.) 500 5 ae oe ‘ 
wood wheels), ..865/5 Phaeton (5 oy, SGRAHAM—S-cyl. 113 W. B. Bus Coupe ..... 875|Con Roadster ...955 57-d'. Sedan. ....495/5 4-dr. Sedan ( oe ae a 
2-4 Roadster(R.S.) wire wheels) g15 OWN Sedan.. 765|Sedan ...... 795 Sport Coupe" ....925|Patrician Sedan ..990 PONTIAC—6-cyl. 114 W. B. eee es. 4 a e..& 
(5 wire or |2-4 Con. Coupe GRAHAM—8-cyl. 123 W. B OLDSMOBILE—8-cyl. 116! i 2Stan. Coupe ...635/5 4-dr. Sedan 725 > ar ‘ew DS 
wood wheels).. 885 (R.S.) (5 wire or : Standara L-32 Models “s © . 5 2-dr. Sedan ....645'2 Con. Coupe 365 : paneer = 7 totem 5. = 
2-4 Coupe R.S.) wood wheels). ..935 2 Coupe ..... 1,005;4 Coupe (R.S.)...1,145 2 dr. Sedan . , =. 4Coupe (R.S.)...715|/5 Custom Sedan ..795 4 , , ead . : 
iS wiee ae is Gon ee ’ 5 hetae 1145 Sed ..975\4 dr. Sedan 1,055 4 Coupe . 10/5 Custom Sedan 1030 
Sli i Ae A .|9 Con. Sedan (6 hte Bus. Coupe ..... 975,Con. Roadster .. 1,055 PONTIAC—V-8. 117 W. B. 5 Sedan .. +. -820/Cust. Victoria ..1030 
vood wheels) 88 wire o r i 
4 oie wood i see GRAHAM—8-cyl. 123 W. B. Sport Coupe 1,025:Patrician Sedan.1,090 2Stan. Coupe ...845|/Con. Coupe 945 WILLYS KNIGHT—6 cyl. 113 W. 5%. 
ommnvei atest ra ‘ 125 | nS oa Luxe : PACKARD—8-cyl. 128 W. B. 2 Dr. Sedan .... 845 4Dr. Sedan 945 Model 95 
eens may ee 25 &. B, 5 eden ie 4 Coupe A(R s.) Light Eight 4Coupe (R.S.)...925| Custom Sedan 1,025 2 Coupe ........- 745\4 Coupe ‘373 
ia enti nea ae -” he at : 388014 Con, Coupe. 5Sedan_.......1,750|2-4 Coupe Road. . 1,795 REO—MODEL S—117 W. B. 5 Coach .745'5 Sedan ...... . 795 
Wheels) 1,435: wood wheels) 1,495 HUDSON—S-cyl. 119 W. B. 5 Coupe Sedan. .1,795,2-4 Coupe ...... 1,795 Flying Cloud WILLYS KNIGHT—6 eyl. 121 W. B. 
5 Coupe (5 wire or 5 Con. Sedan (6° Business Cou De psiStandard PACKARD—6-cyl. 130 W. B. 5 Stan. Sedan. ...995) Stan. Convertible Model 66 D 
" wood wheels) .1,475| wire or wood aee pe.. 205 Standard Sedan. 1,005 Standard Eight Coupe .. ...+-995| Coupe ..-1,045 4 Vic Custom \5 Cust. Sedan ..1,295 
5 Sedan (5 wire or | wheels) 1,695 4 Coupe 1 gractel Gongs... 1318 DOGO «. icccdbcace xscs chek de nes 2,250 ‘ REO—38-25. &-cyl. 125 W. B. Coupe .. 8,148 
wood wheels). 1,475) er ae pe ° a0 . . oupe -.+. 1,565! Sedan ° 1,565 *Over-all 1 th f chassi d of 
7 Town Sedan.....1,050] (Recent price changes in bold face) Victoria ....... 1,565) F seat teak _ - a ess 
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Urges Car Makers to Enter 
Automobile Repair Field) 


(Continued from Page 8) 


cent. of service constitutes lubrica- 
tion, adjustments and inspections. 

The necessity for major repair 
operations caused by worn friction 
surfaces that must be renewed when 
the limit of dependable mileage has 
been reached has been extended, so 
that we can obtain almost twice the 
mileage, before these operations are 
necessary. On the other hand, there 
is a greatly increased need for a 
preventive maintenance service in- 
volving lubrications and adjust- 
ments, because of the large increase 
of registrations in any community. 

Preventive maintenance service 
must be established in every section 
of a given community for the con- 
venience of the owners. Major 

-Tepair operations must be cen- 
tralized. 

The super-service stations simply 
could not exist in business were they 
to serve only one make of vehicle in 
any community. 

Customer contact and the attend- 
ant ability to hold confidence is 
seriously desired by any individual 


manufacturer, It is doubtful simply | 


because of the geographical location 
and the increase in number of vehi- 
cles registered in any series of blocks 
in 2 community that the establish- 
ment of an official service station 
just for preventive service for only 
one make of vehicle would be 
profitable. 

The cost of the floor space and 
cost of owners bringing their cars 
through congested traffic limits the 
area from which any individual 
manufacturer can draw his indi- 
vidual owners. 

In New York city, where some of 
the large apartment houses have 
from 360 to 600 families, cost of 
ground floor space is excessive, and 
these conditions are more apparent. 
Take for example one apartment 
house, representing fifty different 
owners; this would comprise an 


average of at least ten different | 


makes of vehicles. Will they go to 
ten different stations? 

Taking all these conditions into 
consideration, it would seem that 
maintenance depots must be estab- 


lished in each -section of any com- | 


munity. If they are to be official 
authorized stations to take care of 
lubrications, adjustments, inspec- 


tions, etc., they must, if they are to | 


successfully compete with the inde- 
pendents, be established to service 
all makes. Is there any reason why 
such stations should not sell some 
tires, oil, batteries, gas, etc.? 

The individual manufacturer is 
interested in his dealers’ customer 
contacis that can be reduced to new 
vehicle sales. From this point of 
view the element of competition en- 
ters into the picture, On the other 
hand, if some of the problems fac- 
ing the service industry are going 
to be clared up, it musi be put. on 
a profitable basis. 

Service has simply got to be di- 
vorced from sales and established 
as a commercial industry as an of- 
ficial part of this automotive indus- 
try, or it will develop into an inde- 


pendent industry divorced from any | 


identity with the manufacturers. 

Salesmen must go out and sell 
motor vehicles and salesmen must 
go out and sell maintenance service. 

These customer contacts that the 
manufacturers have lost through 
the super-service stations and tire 
companies may effect sales of new 
vehicles, but they are far more im- 
portant to the service industry who, 
if they are going to be an efficient 
branch of the automobile industry 
must get into the general repair 
business with both feet and make 
some worth-while profits. 

How can this be accomplished? 

Commercializing service simply 
means merchandising, gaining 
public confidence and making fair 
profits not only on a job basis with 
pay for actual manual labor and 
parts, but retaining reward in*the 
form of prefits from knowledge and 
its attendant prevention of repairs. 

Is there any reason why shops 
should not profit as contractors in 
maintaining motor vehicles from the 
decided improvement in 
methods of heat treatment and the 
fact that modern vehicles will prc- 
duce twice the mileage at a given 
cost as their older brothers? 

In the other days we had to repair 
breakdowns—these days the manu- 





alloys, | 


facturer has built miles Mto the 
vehicle and the contractor maintain- 
| ing these vehicles and selling 2 com- 
| plete maintenance service certainly 
should make some real profits. 

When customer contact slips away 

|from this industry via the super 
|service station the opportunity to 
sell a complete service as a contrac- 
tor slips away also. 
There is no profit on a job for 
job basis compared to the profit that 
can be made as contractors main- 
| taining equipment. 

Where the super service station 
“has it on the repair industry” is, 
that in doing a not too profitable 
operation on a job basis he sells gas, 
oil, tires, batteries, brake lining and 
what not. He also has the backing 
of the oil and tire companies with 
full page ads in magazines and 
newspapers offering a guaranteed 
bonded and authorized service. 

Mr. Public is certainly confused— 
he don't know from whom or where 
to buy! 

Salesmen call and he receives let- 
ters from official service stations 
and is impressed with genuine parts. 

The independent repair man calls 
on him and sends him literature, 
offering “quality service,” backed up 
by the National Standard Parts As- 
sociation and is told of guaranteed 
parts. 
| The result of this “mental con- 
| tusion” are conditions that are a 
detriment to the reputation of the 
manufacturers. 

Service executives have watched 
these conditions grow and could do 
nothing about it. They have shouted 
and even growled about it, but the 
din and roar of the manufacturing 
wheels were too loud. 

They must be cleaned up as an 
industry trade movement. 

Several of the largest manufac- 
turers have announced their inten- 
tions of going into the general re- 
pair business serving al] makes of 
vehicles. The original announce- 
ment of the White Company to do 
\this created intense interest. Their 
own trade name will go far to estab- 
lish customer confidencé, but they, 
as well as any other concern en- 
gaged in this service industry, need 
|the support of a trade movement 
{that will establish clean, under- 
Standable business ethics and elimi- 
nation of wasteful methods caused 
by lack of intelligent trade policies. 

The amount of gross business, pos- 
sible net revenue and reputation of 
;the automobile industry as a whole, 
}certainly will not Substantiate any 
| argument that trade conditions must 
{not be cleaned up, and it is hoped 
|that these changes will be inaugu- 
jrated through the leadership of the 
| factory service executives. 
| RALPH C. ROGNON, Chairman, 
EASTERN AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
TERMINAL, INC. 

Jersey City, N. J. 


EASTERN CANADA 
SALES FOR APRIL 
SHOW INCREASE 


(Continued from Page 1) 








| 
|sales were registered as against 
19,493 in the same period last year. 
In the commercial car field, returns 
for the first four months this year 
totaled 2,202 units, as against 3,363 
in the same period last year. 

The following table gives compar- 
|ative passenger car sales by prov- 
inces for the four months ended 
| April, 1932, and also for .the same 
| period of 1931: 








1932. 1931. 
I or i oe 7,449 15,108 
Soe 2,717 2,301 
New Brunswick ..... 527 1,001 
Nova Scotia ........ 821 1,083 
A eee om 11,514 19,493 


| The following are commercial car 
|sales by provinces for the four- 
| month period ended April, 1932, and 
| also the same period of 1931: 








1932. 1931. 
Ee ee ee 1,306 2,338 
MBN kas 652 611 
New Brunswick ..... 86 134 
Nova Scotia ......-. 210 280 
ates wsese eee 3,363 
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SUMMER MEETING ISSUES 
DISTRIBUTION 


Where? 
At White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia 


When? 
June 14-15-16-17 


Inclusive 


How Much? 
1,000 copies daily to those in attendance 


And 


Distribution of the S. A. E. issues of Automotive Daily News 
will include 3,000 additional copies to be mailed to those engineers, 
production men and other factory officials who cannot attend the 
summer meeting. The daily print orders will approximate 15,000 
copies. 

Engineers, production men and other factory officials who will 
gather at White Sulphur Springs will get copies of Automotive Daily 
News every day during the meeting. Rapid service and daily publi- 
cation will again produce a degree of interest matched only by that of 
our service in previous years. Advertisers who want to reach the indus- 
try while its important representatives are thinking and discussing 
engineering matters should use theS. A. E. issues of this publication. 


Papers to be read at the meeting and the important discussions 
following the papers will be printed in Automotive Daily News 
during the week of the meeting. In addition, there will be engineering 
and production news from all other branches of the industry together 
with. the latest registration figures and spot news of interest to every 
one. Service of this kind is supplied only by this publication, whose 
editorial representatives are located in important cities and towns all 


over the country. 


What They Said Last Year 


Every day during last year’s summer meeting those in attendance were provided with 


copies of Automotive Daily News. That the service was appreciated and considered 


valuable may be judged from these two letters received after the last meeting: 


“7 wish to compliment you very much on the way you handled the S. A. E. 
meeting at White Sulphur Springs. 

“The papers which were received there every morning were real newspapers in 
every respect, in addition to the fact that almost all the reading maller was of 
direct interest to all the S. A. E. members.— Cornelius T. Mvers, Pres., Chassis Lubri- 
cating Co., Rahway, N. J.”’ 

e “ 

“I think your service during the meeting was very commendable and I am sure that 
many others appreciated it as much as | did.—H. K. Porter, General Sales Manager, 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, Aon 


Automotive Baily News 


H. A. TARANTOUS, Bus. Mgr., 350 HUDSON STREET, N. Y. C. 


DETROIT OFFICE: Geo. M. Slocum, Manager, Fisher Building, Detroit, Mich. 
WESTERN OFFICE: Willard R. Cotton, Manager, 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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New Yorkers are 





Tabloid Newspaper 
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Accessories 
Manufacturers 


—have a ready made market for 
product exploitation among 
readers of The EVENING 
GRAPHIC, 


Naturally, if GRAPHIC read- 
ers are large buyers of used cars 
—then most of them will be in 
the market for accessories to re- 
place those worn out—and be- 
yond repair. This means adver- 
tising becomes immediately 
productive—because it reaches 
a greater majority of car owners 
with immediate needs. 





6 . : 
“Conscientious” ! 





/ 





Abraham Lincoln’s famous statement might be 
paraphrased to read, “New Yorkers must like tabloids 
because so many read them.” In New York city tabloid 
newspapers have a total circulation of 2,240,514, as 
against a total circulation of 2,633,095 among standard 
size newspapers. 


All of which shows that New Yorkers are tabloid 
conscious—but, more than that, they are tabloid “con- 
scientious” because they respond to advertising in 
the columns of their tabloid newspapers. And they’ll re- 
spond to automobile advertising appeal as profoundly as 
they respond to advertisements of other merchandise. 


As testimony of this, for example, The EVENING 
GRAPHIC—New York’s Only Evening Tabloid News- 
paper—-week in and week out, and year in and year out, 
carries more used car display lineage than all morning 
and Sunday newspapers combined. In fact, 30 per cent. 
of all used car display advertising placed in morning, 


afternoon and ‘Sunday newspapers is carried by The 
EVENING GRAPHIC. 


Certainly, used car dealers who look for results from 
their advertising the next day will not continue to pour 


money into advertising in The EVENING GRAPHIC 
week after week and year after year, if it doesn’t produce 
buyers of their offerings. 


Unusual times require unusual sales efforts. Per- 
haps a good home-going tabloid like The EVENING 
GRAPHIC can help you sustain sales-dollars volume on 
your make of automobile in the New York market. 
Worth investigating, isn’t it? 


EVENING GRAPHIC 


New York’s Only Evening Tabloid Newspapen 
350 Hudson Street 


New York City 





















